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PROSPECTS OF PEACE. 


T cannot be denied that a ray of hope has dawned upon the black 
prospect which seemed to presage nothing but war. In spite of 
the unscrupulous ravings of Mr. Bright and his daily organ, we believe 
that there is no person or party in this country who are not sincerely 
desirous of peace if it can be had on safe and honourable terms. 
The outery against war at all events and in all circumstances is only 
worthy of the shallow and worthless political sciolism which is the 
great charactistic of the Manchester school of politicians. It is in 
this especially that they differ from the old school of democratic 
thinkers, who, whatever may have been the errors of their political 
system, at least were capable of understanding the principles on 
which alone civil society can be held together. The Radicals of the 
early part of the century were men of too much education and 
enlightenment to give in to the paltry sophisms which are enunciated 
as eternal truths by the Peace Society. Mr. Bright’s wisdom in 
denouncing war in all cases is quite on a par, in point of wisdom 
and prudence, with his sneers at international law. His. two aver- 
sions are of course quite inconsistent, but inconsistency is the inevi- 
table fate of a man who talks so much and hates so blindly that 
he has neither time to think nor self-possession enough to reason. 
One would have thought that the great enemy of war should have 
been the great advocate for international law. But, characteristi- 
cally enough, the Rochdale orator devoted a large portion of his 
recent oration to the scoffing at the only checks which, if duly 
respected, might put a limit to the horrors of war. 

After all, let us ask what is war but the last appeal by which 
justice may be enforced and wrong redressed, against those who 
refuse to listen to righteous demands. War may have much which 
is odious and painful, but that is equally true of the jail and the 
scaffold. And society can as little dispense with the one as with the 
others. The attempt to assimilate public war to a private duel is a 
sophism which can only deceive the weakest minds. The true parallel 
is not the duel, but the execution ; and the necessity for both rests on 
the same ground. If there were no ultimate resort of this character 
the society of nations must relapse into a primitive barbarism, when 
each people would “take who have the power, and those would keep 
If everything is to be permitted and nothing is to be 
resisted, it is the most violent, the most dishonest, and the most unscru- 
pulous who would rule the world. To talk of war as unchristian is 


who can. ” 


just as sensible as it would be to call a police-court unchristian. The 


armed justice of nations, so far from infringing the principles which 
our religion teaches, is, in fact, the only method by which those prin- 
ciples, in the last resort, can be asserted and defended. If the 
establishment of truth and justice and law among men is one of the 
highest functions of the Christian revelation, our religion cannot 
condemn the only means by which the lawless and the unjust can be 
made to observe that which is no less the will of God than it is the 
need of man. We do not enlarge further on this obvious truth 
because we are convinced that the common-sense of the public revolts 
at the shallow and impious trash which the Peace Society wishes to 
pass off as Christian philosophy. 

For our part, if we wish, and even hope, for peace, it is not from 
any sympathy with this sort of mawkish nonsense. We desire peace, 
hay, We even expect it, because we think that the case against America 
1S 80 overwhelming that they must submit to do justice without com- 


~ 


pulsion. There is no doubt that the letter of M. Thouvenel has very 
materially strengthened not only the political but the moral weight of 
the English demand. The Government of the Northern States of 
America has against them the declared voice, not of the injured party 
alone, but of all the impartial bystanders of the world. That the Freneh 
Cabinet should have spoken so decisively and so immediately, is a cir- 
cumstance likely to exercise a most important and perhaps conclusive 
influence on the decision of the Government at Washington. What- 
ever may be the foundation for the rumours which have been flying 
about as to the mission of General Scott to Paris, there is no doubt 
that the American Government relied much on the jealousy which 
they calculated might exist between England and France. To find 
the great maritime nations of the world at one on this point is a 
consideration which, if the infatuation of America has not proceeded 
to the point of absolute insanity, might well make them pause. We 
have reason to believe that the instructions to Lord Lyons from the 
English Cabinet are by no means so summary as some journals have- 
represented, and that the delay which will be accorded to the American 
Government for considering their reply will leave ample time for the 
arrival of this important document. 


We cannot, however, dismiss the letter of M. Thouvenel without 
one remark. It is in no captious or carping spirit that we think it 
right to notice that M. Thouvenel, though aiming at the same conclu- 
sion as that insisted on by the British Government, deduces from prin- 
ciples to which English lawyers and statesmen have not yet assented. 
It may be that the time has come when the circumstances of 
modern civilization require a revolution in the ancient code of mari- 
time warfare which England has asserted and established by her 
Prize Courts and her arms. Upon that point we do not venture’ to 
But, im our willingness to accept the timely 
aid proffered, we believe with the utmost sincerity, by the French: 
Government, we must not overlook the important fact that their 
reasoning is based on the assumption that the ancient code of belli 


offer a hasty opinion. 


gerent rights is abolished, and that the new doctrine of neutral privi 

leges is universally accepted. This is a matter for English statesmen 
maturely to consider, for the warlike resources of a maritime country 
If it is right that a 
reform should be introduced into our international law, it should be 
solemnly enacted and not incidentally assumed. 


ought not to be disposed of by a side wind. 


It is wonderful to 
see English journalists repeating with the greatest confidence that 
a “neutral merchant ship, in time of war, is part of the neutral 
territory,” as if this was a principle which was generally admitted 
and impossible to be denied. The fact being, that every English 
lawyer and statesman, from the time of Lord Liverpool downwards, 
has always vehemently resisted what Jenkinson, in his celebrated 
tract, calls the “‘new-fangled and monstrous doctrine of a floating 
sovereignty.” The territorial character of a neutral merchant vesse! 
has never been asserted by any jurist but those who have contended 
for the doctrine of “free ships, free goods.” Those who maintained 
the right of capture of enemies’ goods on board a neutral vessel— 
amongst whom the English hitherto have been the foremost—have 
felt that the admission of the territoriality of the neutral merchant 
vessel would have been fatal to their claim. It ought, therefore, to 
be understood that while we gladly accept the conclusions of M. 
Thouvenel’s despatch, we must be allowed to demur to the reasoning 


on which it is founded. 
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weight in inducing the American Government to yield is the discovery 
of a precedent in the case of the Dutch brig Hendric, in the year 
1777, when the English Government actually surrendered to the 
Dutch Government certain American rebels holding commissions in 
the rebel army, who had been captured by an English frigate on 
hoard a Dutch neutral vessel, bound from one neutral port to another 
neutral port. A thousand precedents in which the English Govern- 
ment had violated the law would not have justified the American 
Government in taking an illegal course. But a single instance in 
which the English authorities made amends for a seizure of an exactly 
similar description to that of Messrs. Slidell and Mason—and that at a 
period when belligerent rights were enforced with the greatest severity 
—ought to make a compliance with the English demand less difficult 
to the pride and more binding on the conscience of the American 
people. 

But after all, there is an American document which is likely to have 
a still greater weight on the decision of the question of peace and 
war than any of those which we have cited, and that is the Financial 
Report of the American Secretary of the Treasury. A heavier 
recognisance to keep the peace, we think, could hardly be devised than 
this appalling revelation. It can be designated as nothing else than a 
programme of national bankruptcy. In two years of war it seems 
that the American Government will have accumulated a debt, the 
interest of which will be more than half that we have inherited from 
whole generations of conquests and subsidies. However, this is not 
the most |serious part of the position. A populous and wealthy 
nation may obtain credit and incur a debt even as enormous as this, 
if it exhibits the virtue and self-denial of enduring a proportionate 
taxation. But the American Government, with that poverty of 
public spirit which has so singularly characterized their conduct in 
this struggle, seems quite unequal to the sacrifice which is necessary 
to sustain the public credit. The miserable modicum of taxation 
which the Secretary of the Treasury ventures with many apologies 
to propose as the accompaniment of this intolerable amount of 
loan, must prove a fatal blow to their resources in borrowing. 
A debt of £109,000,000 contracted in a single year, and only 
£26,000,000 of revenue to meet it, is a startling fact which 
will destroy American credit in the money market of the world. 
Who wil! lend to the posterity of a people who are themselves so 
little capable, and so little disposed, to meet their obligations? In 
the face of all this, the imminent necessity of an inconvertible paper 
currency stares then in the face. The Secretary of the Treasury 
lights against this measure as well as he can. But it seems to be 
certain that it cannot long be averted. When this arrives, the 
monetary resources of the American Government must collapse at 
once. If in addition to all this is to come a declaration of war with 
Great Britain, we ask where is the Cabinet of Washington to find 
the dollars to pay their army for a single week ? 

We confess that while the matter rested only on an appeal to thie 
sense of justice and a respect for law in the breast of the American 
Government we entertained but faint hopes of a pacific solution. 
But the circumstances which the past week has brought to light offer 


grounds of hope of a more reliable character. The attitude of the | 


French Government and the revelations of the American Budget 
have seriously altered the aspect of affairs. The people, as well as the 
Government of America, now know that if they fight they will fight 
without a single friend. They also know, if they choose to embark 
in a war, something of the cost of such an amusement. Unless, as 
Mr. Bright suggests, they are absolutely “dead drunk,” they must 


listen to reason. The Americans, it may yet be hoped, will do us | 
justice, not because they ought by every principle of law and right to | 
comply with our demand ; but because, unless they are absolutely | 


stark staring mad, they cannot and they dare not refuse. In the mean- 
while the English Government are very prudently acting as if war 


were certain. This is not a question on which any appearance of | 


indecision or wavering can be admitted. The way to have peace is 
to be prepared for war. If the present conflict should be averted, 
the expenses of the preparations we have made will be a cheap 
and profitable investment. The Americans will have learnt how 
thoroughly in earnest are the English people. They will have learnt 
a lesson they will do well to lay to heart. For the first time in 
their history they will have been taught in a manner they are not 
likely to forget that the English nation is not to be outraged with 
Imipunity. 


FRENCH FREEDOM. 


| FIALIN DE PERSIGNY is the incurable enfant terrible of 
SYi- the Empire. It is difficult to say whether his ma/ apropos 
petulance renders himself or his master most ridiculous in the eyes 
of Europe. We all remember how, after a protracted residence 
in free England, this well-meaning but vain and irritable gen- 
tleman set off some eighteen months ago to inaugurate a new system 
of liberty in France which was to spring into being under his en- 
lightened administration of the Ministry of the Interior. The 
journals were invited freely to discuss public affairs, and it was 


| openly proclaimed that the era of terrorism and suppression },. 
which the Empire had risen was closed. Well, what has been ik. 
result! Probably at no period even of the gross and brutal ya). 
administration of Imperial France have so many acts of unjustifia}), 
and inexcusable folly been committed as by this ostentatious reformer 
We do not accuse M. Persigny of deliberate hypocrisy or insincerity 
in his professions ; but no one who was acquainted with the at, 
French Ambassador in England could ever have really expected tha; 
he was capable of listening to reason or tolerating contradiction, 4 
man of narrow intelligence, violent sympathies, and but one idea, was 
certain to exercise the absolute power he is permitted to wield for the 
purpose of stifling any voice that did not exactly chime in with hj, 
own sentiments. The only argument of a Minister of the Interjoy 
who is wholly inaccessible to reason consists in an avertissement, It 
matters not how respectable the writer, or how moderate his tone, if 
he does not preach the gospel according to M. Persigny, he is led at 
once to the stake. No inquisitor of the sixteenth century was half 
so bigoted or half so ruthless as the gang of conspirators who, having 
surprised the intelligence of France by a successful plot, now keep 
their hands tight on its throat. 
| The avertissement of the Revue des Deux Mondes for the article of 
| M. Forgade on French finanee, was a specimen of the wisdom 
moderation, and policy of the Minister of the Interior. The 
reviewer in the most moderate language had pointed out the 
grounds for serious distrust as to the footing on which the finances 
of France were conducted. This article, mild as it was in jt, 
| tone and unanswerable in its reasonings, was immediately visited 
with a warning which places the whole of the property of the 
journal at the mercy of the tyrants of the Ministry of Interior, 
| Hardly had the avertissement issued when the celebrated memoir of 
M. Fould was published in the Moniteur. The absurdity of 
_ M. Persigny’s position must have been apparent even to himself. “The 
| Revue des Deux Mondes was censured for “exciting hatred against 
the institutions of the country.” But the Emperor, as if to play a 
practical joke at the expense of his friend the Minister, fairly 
capped the Review by a manifesto ten times more fraught with reflec. 
tions on the results of the Constitution of 1852. M. Foreade, who 
had given notice of an intention to appeal against the monstrous 
injustice of the sentence under which he suffered, felt himself amply 
avenged on his discomfited censor. AJl Europe laughed with the 
reviewers and at the Minister of the Interior. 

One would have thought that this lesson might have taught 
M. Persigny a little decency and sense. But those who expected 
amendment in such a quarter may now learn their mistake. If 
there be any two journals in France which have retained, in the 
midst of the degrading corruption of the French press, some show 
of public respect for their independence and intelligence, they are 
the Revue des Deux Mondes and the Journal des Débats. All the 
other periodicals of France are either the organs of violent parties, 
or the paid hacks of particular Ministers. It is to the moderation 
and ability which these two journals display that they owe the 
influence they have obtained in Europe ; and it is these qualities 
which naturally earn for them the irreconcileable hatred of the 
Imperialists. Having exposed himself so egregiously in his encounter 
with the Revue des Deux Mondes, nothing will serve M. Persigny 
but to run a muck against the Débats. Among the many dis- 
tinguished contributors to the Journal des Débats, there is none 
in more deservedly high consideration than M. St. Mare Girardin. 
And it is this writer whom M. Persigny, with his usual tact, has 
chosen for his victim. The Débats has received an avertissement, ol 
which the following are stated to be the motives :—“ Seeing that this 
article is written in a factious spirit and seeks to shake the public 
_ faith in the power and duration of our institutions ; seeing that the 
doctrines professed in it are a flagrant contradiction of the principles 
on which the French people have chosen to found the Imperial tlirone 
and the future of the dynasty,” &c. Now we propose to enable out 
readers to judge of the article in question, and so to give them the 
means of estimating the advance whicl the imperial system ha 
| made, in the tenth year of its existence, towards the enfranchise met! 
| of the press. For this purpose we will lay before them a fair and 
careful analysis of the incriminated writing, in which we have abated 
nothing and omitted nothing of importance. M. St. Mare Girardi 
is discussing the harangue of M. Troplong, the President of tle 
Senate, on the introduction of the recent reform in the Constitution 
with respect to the Budget. He remarks, as every one who bi 
perused that singular performance must have remarked with surprise 
on the striking inconsistency of the panegyric on the existing stale 
of things with the proposal for introducing a radical change inte # 
system declared to be so positively perfect, and then he proceeds © 











the following effect :— 

Whenever the Emperor proposes some reform in the Constitutio! 
of 1852, it is curious to observe the different sentiments aroused bf 
such an event. Some are impatient and incredulous ; others facile 
and easily satisfied. A third class consists of thouyhtful men, whe 
are neither impatient for the future nor enthusiastic about the pres® 





—who accept the reforms with good faith, and only hope that thes 
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may have life given to them by the sincerity and activity of those 
who have to carry them out. It is amongst the latter class that M. 
St, Mare Girardin evidently ranges himself. But it is not on these 
classes that the writer principally remarks. His observations are 
chiefly directed to what he calls the Government party. He asks how 
these men feel towards and receive the projected reforms—with plea- 
sure or disquietude. If it had depended on them, would these reforms 
have ever taken place? He is far from affirming that the uneasiness 
of these personages really goes to the extent of disturbing affairs. 
Their sentiment of adhesion to the Emperor eliminates all other feel- 
ing. So, for instance, on the recent discussion in the Senate, we saw 
by the side of M. Fould those who, with him, were of opinion that 
the whole financial system should be changed, others who thought 
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| 
| 
| 


that nothing could be better than the present state of affairs, and who | 


<aw no occasion for any change at all. 


However, the optimists and the reformers perfectly agreed in one | 


thing, that if the Emperor thought the Constitution of 1852 required 


reform, there was nothing to be said against the reforming it. The 


uneasiness of such distinguished men as M. Troplong causes no real 
danger to the Government. The only thing that would be really 
dangerous would be if the Emperor himself were to share these 
alarms, and stop in the path of reform. 


As long as the Emperor | 


only frightens the ultra-Imperialists, there is no occasion for the | 


public to feel anything but satisfaction. When, in November, 1860, 
the right to discuss the address was conceded to the legislative body, 
M. Troplong protested that this was only an isolated act, that it did 
not infringe the fundamental principles of the Constitution of 1852, 


and that it indicated no return to the system of Parliamentary | 


Government, The ultra-Imperialists, however, need not be alarmed ; 
the recent reform is a long way from a recurrence to the financial 
system practised before 1852. It may be added that this last reform, 
like that which preceded it, will only have such force as the legislative 
body thinks proper to give it by its practical action. M. St. Mare 
Girardin declines to enter on a lengthened discussion of the funda- 


mental principles of the Constitution of 1852; and then he adds the | 


sentence which has brought down on him the wrath of M. de Per- 


signy ‘— 


“ We shall, perhaps, be allowed to say that the most fundamental principle of 
the Constitution of 1852 is the Emperor himself, and that it is one of those 
pedantic illusions of jurisconsults, who are always sticklers for literal construc- 
tion, to suppose that it is the empire which sustains the Emperor, and not the 
Emperor who sustains the empire.” 


Is it possible to conceive a criticism at once more moderate in its 
language and more just in its sentiments? How rotten must be a 
system at its very core which cannot bear the pressure of so gentle a 
touch, and which cannot endure the truth of so wholesome a ventila- 
tion! Can anything be more ridiculous than that a government whose 
chief by his acts and by his words has but just publicly confessed the 
insufficiency of the institutions he has given to France, should quarrel 
with a public writer for giving credit to the Imperial reformer for a 
superiority over the system he sees the necessity of reforming? At 
the very moment that Louis Napoleon has, in the most striking 
manner proclaimed the vice of a constitution which has brought 
France to the verge of bankruptcy, does M. Persigny think he can 
“bally-rag” the intelligence of France into a belief in the impecca- 
bility of the system of the 2nd December? The Minister of the 
Interior may shut up the Journal des Débats, as the inquisitors of 
Florence shut up Galileo. But M. St. Mare Girardin will still ery 
out € pur si muove, 

We are very much mistaken if the article which M. Persigny has 
thus visited with his censure does not express very accurately the 
deliberate judgment of Europe on the existing state of things in 
France. The Emperor owes nothing to the system by which he 
governs, and still less to the men by whom he administers. Whatever 
he has accomplished has been done in spite of an execrable plan and 
still more worthless tools. He has already shown his sense of the 
hecessity of changing the first, and there is little doubt he would be 
too glad to get rid of the latter. If the Empire exists, it is due to 
the singular sagacity, prudence, and tact of the Emperor himself. 
The Constitution of 1852 has been nothing but a clog to his own 
action, and an unmixed evil to the affairs of France. It has brought 
things to such a pass, that no one is more conscious than the Emperor 
himself, that either he must break it or it will break him. He 
understands this, but the fact that none of the smaller conspirators 
Who surround him can be brought to understand it, is the most sterling 
proof of the truth which the Débats uttered, when it said—‘‘The 

‘mpire is not a system, it is only a man.” 








THE ANTI-ENGLISH FEELING IN AMERICA. 
: ig anti-English feeling or prejudice that exists in the Federal 
$ States of America, though it may be loudly, and often violently 
7 erted, 1s not widely spread, and may be traced to a theological, 
“ther than to a political source. The most truculent and dis- 


gration, for distribution over the 
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reputable newspaper in the world, the New York Herald, and one 
that is especially notorious for its vulgar abuse of Great Britain at 
all times and on all occasions, is owned and conducted by a Roman 
Catholic Scotchman, whose name is synonymous all over America 
with everything that is slanderous and unprincipled. It is a journal 
of immense sale ; but without influence ; written by rowdies for the 
amusement of rowdies, and only exists to be deprecated and disliked 
by every honest man in the country. Its praise is the ruin of a 
statesman or a functionary ; and its vituperation is a certain sign of 
merit or genius in the person who is fortunate enough to draw upon 
himself its ill word or adverse opinion. If ever a journal is found 
in America to express kindly feelings towards the people and Govern- 
ment of this country, its editors and contributors prove, on inquiry, 
to be native Americans descended from a British ancestry. And on 
the other hand, if a journal makes itself conspicuous by its violence 
towards England and her institutions, and strives to kindle animosity 
and rancour where peace and good-will ought to exist, its conductors 
almost invariably prove to be men of Irish birth or extraction, who 
have imbibed a theological as well as political hatred of England, 
with their mother’s milk, and their earliest training. Such men as 
the Mitchells, the Meaghers, and their compeers, to whom the 
Federal States are heartily welcome, or as the yet British subjects, 
Smith O’Brien and The O’Donoghue,—who might transfer their 
allegiance to the Stars and Stripes, without the slightest loss either 
to Ireland or to England,—are the representatives of the class who 
keep up this continual bluster against Great Britain that sometimes 
alarms and always puzzles the people of this country. 


Their action upon the course of public affairs in the United States 
has generally been pernicious, and by none has it been more deeply 
deplored and condemned than by the respectable mercantile and pro- 
fessional community in every part of the North and South, who have 
hitherto kept aloof from politics, as well as by the native born 
Americans of all classes who mingle in political life. As this anti- 
Protestant as well as anti-English party keeps compactly together, 
under the skilful guidance of priestly and other demagogues, it is able, 
in all ordinary cases of political struggle, when the native American 
parties are nearly balanced, to turn the preponderance to whichever 
side it pleases. Hence both parties court it in emergency, and hence 
there is aways an outcry against England whenever a great contest is 
to be decided by universal suflrage—the calculation being that 
whoever abuses England most pertinaciously, will gain the votes of the 
Hiberno-American brigade, and so achieve the victory. The victory, 


| whatever it may be, is no sooner won than the Americans cease their 


anti-English outcry, and leave it once more to the Irish, whom they 
detest, and whom they would gladly deprive of all voice in public 
affairs, if it were possible to do so in a country that has profited so 
much by alien emigration. 

In the Southern States the great bulk of the white population are 
of English and Scottish extraction, and proud of their connection 
with the ‘old country.” The Irish element is not large, and the 
German element scarcely exists. But in the North the case is 
widely different. New York receives all the rowdyisin and black 
guardism of Europe, as well as nearly the whole of the Irish immi 
“Far West.” The German, 
Norwegian, and other European immigrants, have no hatred for 
England, but they have no particular affection for it ; and though 
their descendants in the second and third generation speak English, 
and have some acquaintance with our great authors, ancient anid 
modern, they do not on that account imbibe any feeling of pride in, 
or tenderness towards, England, such as that which animates the 


_ children and grandchildren of Scotchmen and Englishmen. The 





South, for want of the constant infusion of new blood from Europe, 
has become more and more English in sentiment and sympathy with 
the lapse of years; while the original British blood of the North, 
except in the small corner known as the New England States, has 
been so diluted with that of Trish as well as with that of Swedes, 
Norwegians, Dutch, and Germans, as to have gradually lost its 
original character, and to be no longer of kith and kin to 
oursel ves. 

An Englishman is apt to express amazement, if not horror, at the 
idea that an American should hate England: but if he would reflect 


| on the fact that the “ American” of the Northern and Western 
| States has in three cases out of four no greater personal or ancestral 


relation to England than that of language, his amazement would be 
removed, and his horror very greatly diminished. In short, the 
Federal Americans may be, to some extent, of our kith, but the 
majority are not of our kin ; and think it in no greater degree un- 
natural or fratricidal to go to war with Great Britain than the 
people of Great Britain would deem it to go to war with Russia, 
France, or Turkey, or even with China. And if, unfortunately, this 
country should be driven into war with the Federal Government, it 
may tend to diminish both our sorrow and reluctance at a catastrophe 
which we should have been glad to have avoided at any sacrifice, save 
that of honour, to know, that three-fourths of our opponents are 
not even remotely of our lineage ; while at the same time we have 


| not deserved their enmity either by word or by deed. 
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THE MERCANTILE THEORY. 


HINGS are ever occurring, which make one doubt whether the 
world is moving backward or forward. Certainly events are 
constantly verifying the famous illustration of Macaulay, that, though 
the tide may be advancing, wave after wave seems to be, receding 
from the shore. Free Trade, for instance, took a campaign of 
seven years to beat its verities into the heads of agriculturists ; 
and now, just when the landlords and farmers are discovering 
what a capital thing it is, and how it is enabling them to draw 
handsome profits out of our neighbours in France, there is an unmis- 
takable looking back to the flesh-pots of Protection amongst its old 
friends in trade ; and, cheap corn having been secured, all sorts of 
ingenious reasons are discovered, why this or that particular branch 
of industry should be ranked as an exception. Nothing horrifies 
the authorities of the Money-market so much as the thought of 
gold going abroad ; as soon as that process begins the commotion 
is infinite; committees of the House of Commons, consultations 
of bank directors, agitating newspaper articles, raisings of dis- 
count, every imaginable device is had recourse to to arrest the 
dreadful symptom. Those terrible phrases—“ a drain of gold,” “ad- 
verse exchanges,” “gold taken out from the Bank,” “ France carrying 
off our gold to Paris,”—conjure up images of indescribable calamities, 
all the more terrific because no one can tell what they are to be. 
Adam Smith taught that the object of trade was the exchange of 
the useful products of two countries, each giving to the other those 
commodities and conveniences which it could produce most advantage- 
ously, and which would increase the comforts and the resources of 
human life, and that money or coin was only the instrument by 
which the exchange was effected,—but we have outgrown such old- 
fashioned philosophy. It made, it is true, a great sensation in its day, 
and it was long supposed to be the foundation of the whole modern 
science of political economy ; but even our political economists have 
deserted it, and all are agreed in thinking that there is such a 
mysterious, inexplicable, but most fertilizing virtue attached to gold in 
the Bank cellar, that every effort of merchants and statesmen should 
be concentrated on guarding and augmenting it. And so we arrive 
at the irresistible conclusion that either Adain Smith was thoroughly 
mistaken in the fundamental principle of his doctrine, or that for 
once the shadow has gone back on the sun-dial, empiricism has 
triumphed over induction, and ignorance has fairly put out the light 
of knowledge. 

The curious part of this phenomenon is its origin. Had there been 
no such thing as paper money, science could never have sustained 
such an affront. The currency being then entirely metallic, the true 
nature of gold would have been clearly perceived—that it was a com- 
modity precisely like any other, required for certain purposes, which, 
when fulfilled, rendered every additional quantity superfiuous, subject 
to the ordinary incidents of abundance or scarcity ; flowing in, when 
deficient in England, flowing out when there was no use for it here. 
There could, then, have been no possible pretext for accumulating 
vast idle stores of it, utterly incapable of being turned to account ; it 
would have seemed as natural that it should leave a glutted market, 
as that corn or sugar should be loaded in vessels in our ports in search 
of better prices abroad. All this nonsense—for, with all respect to 
economists and City oracles, there is no fitter word for the thing— 
about drain and export of specie, these careful chroniclings of gold 
arrivals, and absurd hopes that money, as it is called, was going to be 
abundant, because there was ever so much gold on its way from 
Australia, could never have sprung into being ; the absurdity of the 
Mercantile Theory, with its favourable exchanges and gold arrivals, 
would have been flagrant. Gold, it would then have been understood, 
is a piece of merchandise, of just as much value, and no more, as its 
equivalent in cotton or tea, and doing nothing more for the money 
market than its worth in cargoes of any other goods in the London or 
Liverpool docks. Such must have been the state of thought had 
paper coin never been invented; why, then, we ask, should this 
invention make the smallest change in principle? Can the substi- 
tution of bits of papcr for metallic sovereigns possibly have altered 
the nature of trade? Can it have made that rational which was 
absurd before! Can it have rendered the Mercantile Theory less 
ridiculous, and have taught men that the one object of exchange of 
wealth was the accumulation of stores of an unused and unemploy 
able metal. The feeblest understanding recoils from such ludicrous 
assertion ; yet to this, and nothing less, do the prevailing views and 
language respecting gold and currency come to. No milder terms can 
be applied to the preposterous delusions which have contrived to get 
hold of the commercial and politico-economical world, and to dethrone 
Adam Smith from his justly earned throne. What wonder, there- 
fore, if thoughtful men throughout Europe feel perplexed by the 
explanations which they receive from the authorities of the events 
which are agitating France ; and if eminent writers express the con- 
viction that science has new progress to make, new and sounder 
authorities to acquire, before it can be pronounced equal to the task 
of analyzing and classifying the facts of commerce. 

In truth, the public has allowed a mystification to be imposed upon 
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theories which were hollow in themselves, however natural the 
have seemed in the mouths of Bank directors and those who sy 
ported them. The issuer of a bank-note, payable on demand, js a; 
bottom a mere contractor for the supply of a particular commodity 
gold. He has simply taken up the position of a contractor fo, 
the supply of some particular merchandise ; he may gain or he may 
lose by the operation, but he must find it, for he has contracteg 
to do so. It is easy, therefore, to see that the bankers are always 
anxious to have a good supply of gold at hand ; if there were any 
scarcity of it, and it cost money to procure it from abroad, the 
loss clearly falls on them, and they are naturally anxious to avoid, 
Hence they naturally lapse into declaiming on the immense import. 
ance of plenty of gold in the country ; they like to have warehouses 
where they can get, without any extra price, the article they haye 
contracted to provide ; and thus the unthinking public has passively 
fallen under the domination of these ideas, and has pronounced 
bankers oracles of currency and finance. It has made, most mis. 
chievously, what was an affair of the bankers, its own. 

There is no more danger—nay, not nearly so great—of an inability 
to procure gold, than of anything else. A great parade is made of 
the loans to the Bank of France in London and Berlin, but what are 
they but the acts of contractors buying their merchandise in markets 
in which it abounds? A few hours could bring gold from any part of 
Europe to London. Great inconvenience sometimes even might be 
caused to bankers by sudden runs for gold through panics—but these 
panics are unknown to the Bank of England, because their cause, fear 
of the power of the Bank to pay its debts, has never existed. There 
is hardly an article that can be named which is so certain to he 
obtained, if wanted, as gold. And what can it be wanted for, excep. 
tionally? For two things only—special demands from the population 
—such as a large increase of travelling, an unusual employment of 
labour in particular localities, or the like—or else for exportation, 
Besides these two purposes, we do not know what it can be wanted 
for. There are times when bankers like to have larger reserves of 
gold than usual, but they are almost always times when gold is de. 
manded for exportation ; or, very rarely, when trade has been bad, and 
shopkeepers give less credit, and cash for ready money payment is in 
demand. But all these are mere details of the circulation of coin, and 
are not the want dimly imagined by the theorists. There is for these 
objects a demand for a certain amount of gold ; all beyond is good 
only for exportation. Should more afterwards be wanted, there is 
nothing which can be supplied with so much ease and so much cer- 


tainty. 








CURIOSITIES OF THE SCOTCH MARRIAGE LAW. 


Nor long ago a curious case arose in Ireland where a clergyman took 4 
spinster into his church, and when they were entirely alone, read over the 
marriage service with her, and, as it was said, “‘ married himself.” The Irish 
judges were greatly perplexed what to say to the legality of the proceeding 
but a majority held that the marriage was valid. The House of Lords, hov- 
ever, reversed the decision, ruling that where a priest marries a person, tha’ 
priest must be a witness, and a third party, and cannot be the princip:! 
actor. In short, one cannot be a priest unto himself on such an occasion. 
One is on first thoughts inclined to say, jestingly, that such a case could only 
have occurred in Ireland ; but it is now pretty well understood, since the 
notoriety of the Yelverton case, that in Scotland not only a clergyman, bit 
any layman may do himself the service of marrying himself, without leaving 
any doubt as to the legality of the proceeding. That celebrated case, whieh 
formed a nine days’ wonder in Dublin, about a year ago, brought out co 
spicuously the glaring defects of the law of Ireland, as well of Scotlaué 
and it may yet prove the occasion of some material change in the law¢ 
both countries, for some of the peculiarities of our neighbours have lou 
shocked the notions of Englishmen, who, for a century at least, have asst: 
ciated with the constitution of the marriage contract feelings of decorum abi 
solemnity. 

While that case pursues its tedious career in Scotland, where the whole d 
the evidence is in the course of being reproduced, and submitted to the sage 
of the law, it may be well to glance at the leading discrepancies between te 
laws of Scotland and this country, which have come to the surface, and W! 
probably soon receive the attention of the Legislature. In making suchs 
comparison it is to be borne in mind that, when a civilized country propo 
to lay down a law to regulate the form in which marriage is to be 0 & 
tracted, it is easy to understand how a distinction must be drawn betwee 
marriage and ordinary contracts. Marriage is a contract, and somethin: 
more. It is the most important contract that any person can enter in! 
being the foundation of society itself. When once entered into, it cannot ! 
broken at will by either party at the mere risk of paying damages. It brits 
into the world and confers rights on innocent third parties, who may reas’? 
ably claim the protection of the law. It also regulates the distribution“ 
property in the event of the owner dying intestate. No other cout 
operates in this multifarious manner on society. What may be called 
free and easy way of engaging in contracts of such importance is therefit™ 
out of place. Since what is done cannot be undone, there ought to be sow 
well-known and easily understood form to mark its inception, so as to sect 
the rartics against themselves, and enforce a reasonable time for reficcti® 
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and deliberation. It ought not to be relegated among the ruck of common 
contracts, and is therefore not amenable to the ordinary rule, that the less 
the State meddles with it the better. The contract of marriage requires 
protection. 

Since some form, therefore, is obviously necessary to seal the grave and 
momentous contract of marriage, what is the canon of sound policy and 
common sense, that ought to test the propriety of that form? The answer 
is, that the form must be plain and explicit, so as to leave no room for ambi- 
guities, refinements, or evasions. It must be such that the very lowest capa- 
city may be able to comprehend its meaning. The landmarks must be broad 
and conspicuous, so that he or she who runs may read. It must not bea 
mere effort of volition and consent, made on the spur of the moment, without 
premeditation ; there must be some barrier of time and circumstance inter- 
posed. And when the form is enacted, there must be an easy mode of 
afterwards proving the fact. In all this the law of England has long been 
considered to have arrived as near the mark as human laws will permit, 
When Lord Hardwick’s Act, about a century ago, abolished the scandal of 
the Fleet marriages, and imposed a set form thereafter to be applicable to 
all cases, too great strictness was thought then to be used. The new law 
was for many years unpopular, or at least some statesmen made it appear so. 
The parish church was too exclusively used for consecrating the rite with the 
due solemnity of publicity; and the canonical hours, the publication of 
bans, and the presence of a priest of the Established Church, and the ritual, 
all gave offence to the Dissenters. That grievance has, however, long been 
remedied, for, with the help of the registrar, any person may now superadd 
to the civil contract what religious rite may be most comfortable to his own 
creed, or may even dispense with any. And the practice of registration of 
every marriage provides an easy mode of proving the fact of marriage, if 
thereafter a dispute should be raised. We have long become used to the 
grave and becoming solemnity of our form of marriage, and it is seldom indeed 
that any litigation is ever caused by the parties having misunderstood its 
legal effect. 

When we turn to Scotland, how essentially different are the principles as 
well as practice of the law. It is, indeed, of little consequence that the 
ceremony there seldom takes place in a church or in canonical hours, 
It is true that the great majority of respectable marriages are decorously 
celebrated in the presence of friends, and with the aid of a minister of reli- 
yion, thereby showing the instinctive sense of propriety which impels the 
inhabitants to the normal form. But this is entirely optional, and the law 
in principle sanctions a much looser practice. Marriage is there a contract, 
and nothing more ; the only distinction being that neither party can at will 
withdraw from it, and it is attended with certain grave consequences,. In 
all other respects it is classed with the ordinary contracts of sale, barter, and 
hiring, which are (not unhappily in this case) called consensual contracts, 
deriving their entire virtue from the consent of the parties, Hence, at any 
hour of the day or night, a man may rush out into the street, and seizing the 
first spinster’s hand, declare himself her husband, and if she has the fancy to 
reciprocate, the marriage is completed then and there. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury could do no more for the parties than they can do themselves. 
Love at first sight may there be a practical reality, and more than a tempo- 
rary impulse. Hence one of the inquiries often to be made in determining 
whether parties are married, is whether he or she was at the moment drunk 
or sober, or was in jest or earnest, or whether the words used were explicit 


forms, morality and decorum are so often wantonly outraged, and the stigma 
of illegitimacy so often incurred, that we can only wonder how that law, 
which is so often superior to our own in other respects, falls behind the 
requirements of civilization in this. 








RECENT ITALIAN LITERATURE. 


RETURNING, according to our promise, to the subject of the literary aspect 
of Italy during its revolutionary period, and comprising in that phrase the 
time during which popular discontent and agitation were seething until’ 
the boiling point was reached, we proceed to notice some of the more remark- 
able works, which justify our assertion that a taste for historical research has 
eminently characterized this period—that this is the department of literary 
industry which has occupied the largest share of the public mind during 
late years—and that the spirit in which the foundations of Italian history 
have been explored and examined, is a very remarkable indication of the 
prevailing wish of the people so to revolutionize themselves, as not to break 
with the traditions and influences of the better part of their past. 

The first work we would mention is the “ Archivio Storico Italiano.” The 
nature and objects of it may be shortly stated to be nearly if not quite identical 
with those of our Camden Society. But that which has been with us accore- 
plished by the united efforts of a large society, has been done in Italy by thie 
energy and enterprise of an individual, Signor Pietro Vieusseux, editor and 
publisher. The position which Signor Vieusseux has held for very many 
years at Florence, is worth noticing as resembling in a manner almost sin- 
gular in our days the place which used to be occupied in the days of the 
rénaissance by the Aldi, or the Giunti, or others of those scholar-printers who 
were the centres and rallying-points of the learned world of their time. For 
many years the best literary society in Florence—which is equivalent to 
saying the best in Italy—was, and we believe still is, to be met with on 

every Thursday evening in the hospitable house of the Liberal and scholarly 
bibliopole. In addition to his other merits in the eyes of his countrymen, 
Signor Vieusseux has always been, even in the worst times, a steady and 
consistent liberal. Although, for the most part, judging it best to act with 
such cautious prudence as should secure to him the opportunity of doing 
what little he could for the good cause, rather than to lose the power of doing 
anything by placing himself in too open hostility to the Government, yet he 
has before now been a sufferer for.the Liberal cause in purse if not in person. 
This steady Liberalism, unchanged during the changes of so many years, has 
certainly been one means of gaining for the veteran publisher that gene- 
ral high esteem and consideration which he enjoys in every part of the 
peninsula, and an assistance in gathering around him the remarkable body 
of writers, who have produced the work of which we are speaking. 

The first volume was published in 1842; and the sixteenth tome, being 
the eighteenth volume (inasmuch as two were divided) in 1851. During the 
same period were issued nine volumes of an “ Appendix” to the “ Archivio,” 
the object of which was to form a receptacle for such waifs and strays of his- 
torical document or illustration as were not of sufficient bulk and importance 
to form a substantive portion of the “ Archivio.” In 1855 appeared the 
first volume of a new series of the “ Archivio Storico,” based upon a some- 
what different plan from the first. Of this second series a part was pub- 
lished—or rather, is published, for the work is still continued—every three 
months, consisting of about 250 pages, and comprising, as the programme 





enough or were ambiguous, or whether their effect was not afterwards 
explained away by something else, all of which dignified inquirics may exer- | 
cise the acumen of four or five of her Majesty’s judges some quarter of a 
century afterwards, when the question comes to be raised by the quasi widow 
or children. 

Then there is the fertile field opened up of what amounts to evidence of 
this consensual marriage—-whether, if there were no witnesses, a particular 
letter or series of letters amounts to an acknowledgment, or whether certain 
conduct, such as calling the woman Mrs. A., or putting her at the head of the 
table, will suffice, Many of these recondite questions are raised in the case 
of Yelverton v. Yelverton. Then there is another mode of establishing a 
marriage between man and woman called proof by habit and repute, or 
cohabitation. If for a time they have lived together as man and wife, and have 
been reputed such by the neighbours, and there was no lawful impediment 
‘o their marrying, they will be held to have been married. There is still 
‘nother slipshod mode, which cannot be easily explained by any circumlocu- 
tion, but which is well known to lawyers, and is so flagrant an incentive to 
demoralization that it is surprising it is tolerated at this time of day. 

Many astounding narratives, some of them of romantic interest, are found 
in the Scottish law reports, all arising out of the litigation which this laxity 
of the law necessarily occasions. Tales of treachery and hypocrisy, of refined 
cruelty and systematic deception, could be told under this head. These are 
iostly posthumous revelations ; and they are only a few of the most glaring 
“ses which have come accidentally to light. How can it be doubted that | 
re me umbers of persons who have been betrayed into this loose way of life | 
ete to tell whether they are married or not, and are afraid to | 
t oe ; © question. The most astute of lawyers, after years of litigation, find | 
whey ” impossible to cut the knot, and agree upon any decisior. It is, 
“ec, astonishing how such a system should still exist. When a form is | 





“ice established, it must be adhered to with strictness, and it is impossible | 


states,— 
1. Historical documents, either unpublished, or such as have become 


| exceedingly rare, respecting the history of Italy. 


2. Original memoirs, or treatises on matter illustrative of the same history. 

3. A review of books, whether Italian or foreign, relating to Italian 
history. 

4, Biographical notices and bibliographical announcements. 

In the first volume we have the Florentine history of Jacopo Pitti, 
admirably well edited, with preface and notes by Signor Filippo-Laigi 
Polidori, a very interesting morsel of the story of an extremely important 
time, by a contemporary writer; then three different contemporary aceounts 
of the terrible and never-to-be-forgotten sack of Prato in 1512, by the 
Spanish troops in the pay of the “ Holy Father,” and under the direction of 
him who was afterwards Pope Leo X. Most dramatic in their horrible 
details, and very curiously corroborative of each other, are these three inde- 
pendent accounts of those fearful days. Then we have the narrative, by 
Luca della Robbia, the nephew of the celebrated artist, of the last night of a 
criminal in the condemned cell of the Borgello. The prisoner was Pietro 
Paolo Boscoli, who was executed in 1513, for conspiracy against the Medici ; 
and this extraordinary account of the last night spent in the condemned cell 
with him by his dear friend Luca della Robbia is one of the most valuable 
and interesting pictures of a bit of the life and manners and feelings of thas 
old time that can be conceived. 

Sundry other short documents, all of historical importance, and possessing 
more or less interest, are included in the volume ; and among them the Latin 
text of a secret convention between those two arch-rogues and tyrants, 


Charles V. and Leo X., in which occurs some very curious evidence of the 
character which was in those days attributed to the Eternal City. 


In the second volume we have a collection of histories and documents 


relating to the memorable destruction of the liberty of the Republic of Siena, 
© shut out occasional fraud. In Scotland, however, owing to the want of all and its subjugation under the Medici by the help of Charles V. in the 
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middle of the sixteenth century. The principal piece is a previously anpub- 
lished history of that troubled period ‘by an eyewitness of the events, 
Alessandro Sozzini. It is the more valuable because the author was no party 
man, but a wealthy merchant of an epicurean and frondeur temperament, 
inclined to see and tell the faults of both parties, and to laugh at most things 
in this “vale of tears.” The remainder of the volume is occupied with a number 
of those particular stories of isolated battles, or other events of the war, 
which actors in or’witnesses of them composed and consigned to the archive- 
rooms of their respective families, after the fashion that has been at all times 
so prevalent in Italy, and which makes the materials for Italian history richer 
than those of any other country. 

Then we have three histories of ancient Milan in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, edited from previously unpublished MSS., and due to the 
same chronicling habit. They are all three of the highest interest. 

Next come two volumes comprising short lives of very various Italian 
men and women, of more or less note—those of the obscurer individuals being 
by no means the least interesting. 

Then we have, printed for the first time, the “ Storia Arcana” of Marco 
Foscarini, the seeret histery of Venice in the eighteenth century, and other 
writings by the same distmyuished man, a truly important contribution to 
recent European history. The eighteenth century is not within the limits of 
the period which the conductors of the “ Archivio” specially proposed to 
themselves to illusttate ; and they apologize for the introduction of it into their 
collection on the score of its great interest and importance. 

The next two volumes are oceupied with a larger work than any the 
compilers had yet published, the ‘‘ History of Pisa” by Raffaelo Roncioni, a 
wealthy and learned six-piled pluralist dignitary of the Church, who, in the 
latter half of the sixth century, employed the ample leisure left him by his 
half-dozen or so 6f benefices in composing a history of his native “ country,” 
the once independent republic of Pisa, that is to say, in sixteen books. This 
important work is very learnedly edited by Professor Bonaini, the Director- 
General of the Tuscan Archives. 

Next, we have in one volume of eleven hundred pages, printed for the 
first time, the Venetian Annals of the Senator Domenico Malipiero, from 
1457 to 1500,--a work the importance of which to Venetian history at that 
most interesting period it is impossible to exaggerate. 

This is followed by the first publication of the “Cronaca Veneta, detta 
Altinate,” one of the earliest Venetian chronicles, by an unknown writer of 
the beginning ef the thirteenth century, treating mainly of the history of 
those islands in the Venetian lagoon from the population of which Venice is 
formed. This very curious chronicle was well known to all the earlier writers 
of Venetian history, and has been especially described by Montfaucon in his 
“ Diarium Italiewm.” Our sources of information respecting those earliest 
annals of the places and people, which afterwards became “ Venice,” are very 
scanty ; and this evidently authentic chronicle is of the very highest import- 
wnce. It takes its name from “ Altino,” a once rich and famous city of the 

Venetian coast, with the affairs of which the writer has much occupied 
himself. 

We have next a volume of “ Narrations and Documents relating to the 
History of Naples from 1522 to 1667,” admirably arranged, and illustrated by 
Signor Francesco Palermo. And this is followed by “A Summary of the History 
of the Republic of Lucca, from the year 1004 to 1700,” compiled by Girolamo 
Tommasi, from contemporaneous documents. 

Next we have a thick volume of the “Letters of Pasquale de Paoli,” that very 
remarkable man, that Corsican patriot whose life and adventures are a romance 
of the most interesting description. And here are the materials for writing 
it, ready to the hand of any one who will undertake it. But in this case, 
again, we are carried beyond the bounds of the subject-matter proposed to 
themselves by the directors of the “ Archivio 7” and we find ourselves in the 
midst of the familiar names of the eighteenth century. But the curious 
interest of the subject is such that no one will be disposed to quarrel with 
this exception to the rule. 

Another volume contains a very remarkable history of the war waged 
by Pope Paul 1V., the terrible Caratia, against the Spaniards in Naples, 
by Pictro Nores. This is not mere material for history, but history itself, 


and ef such a quality that it is strange that it should now be published for 
the first time. 


The next volume, a small one, is a collection of various short histories, and 
documents relating te Piedmentese history. Then comes a volume containing 
a treatise on the ancient inhabitants of Italy previous to the time of Augustus 
Cwsar, by Count Giovanni Galvani, of less interest than the other volumes. 

There is also a volume of documents illustrating the history of the art of 
war in Italy from the thirteenth to the sixteenth centuries, gathered from 
the Tuscan archives, by Signor Giuseppe Canestrini, well, learnedly, and 
conscientiously done, and very interesting to those whose studies have tanlle 
them conversant with the subject of military antiquities. 

The sixteenth and seventeenth volumes, which conclude the series, contain 
various chronicles and narratives illustrative of the history of Perugia— 
after the Tuscan cities and Venice, one of the most interesting cities of Italy. 
Among the contents of these volumes, a narrative of the “Salt War,” waged 
between Pope Paul IIL. and the men of Perugia in 1540, may be noticed as 
specially interesting. It is curious, too, to mark how, from the beginning 
even down to the end, the history of this noble cit:; has been a lone ever- 
losing struggle against the intolerable tyranny of sacerdotal rule. ” 


It will be sufficiently seen, even from the very hurried sketch we have bee, 
able to give of the contents of this great collection, how rich in materials of 
the highest interest it is. There is hardly one of the works above-mentioned 
which does not well merit to be made known to English readers by a earefy) 
article specially devoted to it ; and it is possible that we may find an oppor. 
tunity of returning to one or two of the most inviting. 

It will be evident, too, from the above catalogue that the directors of the 
“ Archivio” have addressed themselves, not to the “ general reader,” but t, 
an exelusively studious and,in some degree, learned public. The length of 
the collection, therefore, and its suceess are a proof that such a public exist; 
in Italy on no very restricted scale ; and that the literary appetite for Italian 
historical research is a strong one. 








DOUBLE SUICIDES. 


Maw is a gregarious animal. He is rarely happy unless he can shar 
his happiness with others. Now and then one meets with a solitary 
who thinks the world not over large for himself, and its possessions an 
enjoyments not too many for his single appetite. But, such monsters aside, 
we depend upon one another for the solaces of life, as link hangs upon link 
Place a man in solitary confinement for any length of time, and his reasoy 
will begin to give way. Short of this extreme measure of solitude, what , 
pang is it to any one to feel that he is shunned, that his friends gather rou’ 
him no longer, or that his relations with his fellow creatures provoke con- 
tempt and dislike instead of good fellowship? So true and universal is this 
principle, that it is only when a man is bent on something lawless that he 
seeks to be alone. The thief and the murderer want no witnesses. Even 
the suicide, who thinks he has a right to dispose of his life, shuns the obser- 
vation of the world. He retires to his chamber, or to some lonely heath, or 
to the banks of a canal or river, and there, under the pall of night, drains 
the phial or plunges into the flood. But, to the million, society is charming. 
The schoolboy shares his Christmas-box with his playfellows, just as his 
father shares his Christmas dinner with his friends. And the girl who has 
received her first or twentieth love-letter, does not thoroughly enjoy that 
roseate repast till she has read it over in strictest confidence to a friend. 

Nay, it would seem as if even the suicide was beginning to discover that 
there may be something sociable and companionable in death. Within ; 
few weeks we have reckoned four cases of double suicides, two in England, 
one in Paris, and the other in Naples. True, in three of them one of the 
intended self-murderers escaped, and showed no indisposition to live after. 
wards. But this, as far as we can judge, was an accident. In the first caw, 
a young man and young girl tied themselves together, and threw themselve: 
into the Surrey Canal. The girl was drowned ; the youth escaped, and lies 
now under sentence of death. In the second, another pair took poison ani 
retired to bed to die. But the female, repenting her rashness, presently 
began to scream till the people in the house came to her succour. She Wa: 
saved, but the man died. Oddly enough, though tried for the same offence 
and under circumstances nearly similar to those under which the youth i 
the first case was condemned, she was acquitted. This point, however, doe: 
not concern us. We have to deal with the fact of two persons, unhappy # 
their relations to each other, or to the world, consenting to a simultaneous at! 
of self-destruction. The thing is so calm, so deliberate; so frightful) 
methodical. Take the French case, for example. A widow named Thom 
had conceived an attachment for a married man named Paulin. After: 
while the woman, stung by conscience, agreed with her paramour that 
they should suffocate themselves with the fumes of charcoal. The day ¥* 
appointed, the 2nd of July last. The pan of charcoal was lighted, and they las 
down to die, Presently, however, they awoke. A burning thirst and inten 
headache were the only effects the charcoal had produced. Still, to them," 
was like waking out of death. They had been saved as bya miracle ; and surely 
atsucha moment theirconsciences might have presented some access toremor 
But no. They had failed once ; but, asnothing is denied to perseverance, thes 
would try again. How did they arrange this second attempt! Men have 
eaten a substantial breakfast in the morning when they were to be hangee 
but it was only the breakfast which was voluntary. Madame Thomas 
her friend were under no compulsion to die. It was their own choice ; 4 
having resolved upon it, one would have thought they would have hurried 
the catastrophe with as little ceremony as possible. That was not their v#* 
of the matter. They provided themselves with a bottle of wine, whict 
Madame went out and purchased ; and then, lighting the pan of charcoal © 
the sitting-room, where, as it was smaller than the bedroom, the fumes woul! 
have more effect, they sat down ris--vis at a table to drink wine, play domine 
and—die. By-and-by, feeling the numbing influence of the charcoal stealit: 
over them, they drained the bottle and bade each other “adieu !” Madan 
Thomas fell first, then Paulin; but the man was insensible only fe 
atime. As soon as his consciousness returned he crawled into the bedree® 
where, as the windows were open, he soon recovered. But Madame Thom 
“slept the sleep that knows no waking.” Perhaps because the charm of be 
society was thus lost, Paulin made no further attempt upon his life, ts 
proceeded to announce to the widow’s friends the tragedy from which he b# 
escaped. 

It is often said that French ingenuity is superior to that of our county 
men, and that, especially in crimes of this character, there is a fertility 





design and finish of execution amongst our neighbours which we cant 
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match. Certainly it would be impossible to beat this grim compact of self- 
destruction, this quaffing of wine and playing of dominoes while death was 
perceptibly stealing through the veins of the players. But the double suicide 
at Naples, if it does not quite equal this masterpiece of sang froid, does not 
lag far behind it. The story is soon told. An elderly English gentleman, 





Mr. Kenrick, and a young English lady, Miss Gray, both of good family, the | 


lady being also of considerable beauty, renewed last year at Rome relations so 
little tasteful to the gentleman’s friends that they stopped the remittances 
which were his sole dependence. Mr. Kenrick’s money was soon exhausted ; 
Miss Gray apparently had none. But for twelve months they managed to live 
without this useful auxiliary, finding an extraordinary friend in their principal 
creditor, the English landlady of the Hotel de PEurope. She trusted them 
and supplied them with funds to upwards of £300 ; and when, under the 
hope of obtaining employment there, Mr. Kenrick, accompanied by Miss 
Gray, proceeded to Naples, she recommended them to the care of a banker, 
who lent them money, became answerable for them at a boarding-house, and, 
finally, all hope of employment vanishing, raised a subscription to enable 
them to return to England. This, however, was Miss Gray’s stumbling block. 
Nothing could induce her to turn her steps homeward, nor would 
Mr. Kenrick do so without her. Thus a year had been spent. The 
only hope that offered was one which neither would accept. And now, 
thanking the friends who had done so much for them, they resolved 
to carry out an intention they had long contemplated in case matters 
should come to the worst. They proceeded to the public gardens of the 
Villa Reale, where, the café being still open, though it was late, they fortified 
themselves with a glass of rosolio. Then, climbing over the wall of the gar- 
dens, they got down upon the beach, and with fearful deliberation began 
to prepare for their long journey. Miss Gray tied her clothes round her 
ankles, and filled them with sand from the waist downwards ; Mr. Kenrick 
filled the bosom of his shirt, his waistcoat, and coat sleeves with sand and 
stones, the lady supplying the necessary strings and tapes to secure them, 
from her own dress. Thus guaranteed against all danger of floating, 
they took out their handkerchiefs, tied themselves together, and, says the 
narrative, “ deliberately lay down to die in the sea, which at that point is not 
more than two or three feet deep.” Next morning, at daybreak, a fisherman 
rowing by saw their bodies in the transparent water. Side by side, as they 
lay down, without any sign of struggle, any token of relenting, they lay 
still, as if death were a sleep, and their sea-bed a couch of down. 

What a strange phase of mind and feeling do these cases present to us ! 
That which all fly from, which even the most saintly approach with fear and 
trembling, these persons calmly invite. It is not madness, as we understand 
the term. A few minutes before the fatal act, Mr. Kenrick and Miss Gray 
were consulting together with their friends to devise some escape from their 
embarrassments. It is not freazy ; nothing could be more dispassionate, 
more matter-of-fact, nore elaborate and detailed, than their preparations for 
death. So also in the French case. Madame Thomas made a will, leaving 
3,000 francs to Paulin’s son. She had long before declared her intention to 
do so, and had even informed one of her friends of the agreement to which 
she and Paulin had come. Then, the failure of the first pan of charcoal ; 
the return, as it were, to life ; the wine, the dominoes, and the “ adieu” when 
the death-sleep was coming on! And to think that neither education nor 
position in life are a guarantee against any man’s coming to a similar pass 
When once he diverges from the line of rectitude. Mr. Kenrick was a gen- 
tleman, as we have said, of good connections. He was once Town Clerk of 
Boston, with a salary of two thousand a-year, and living in the odour of the 
highest respectability. Suddenly it began to be whispered that this staid 
elderly gentleman, the father of married children, had formed some disrepu- 
table connection. His disappearance soon afterwards confirmed the suspicions 
against him, and from that moment all went wrong. We cannot trace him 
through every step of his career. It is enough that we know his devious 
starting point, and the goal to which it led him. 
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hushes it to sleep, as if anxious to hear the preacher. Another jogs her 
husband when something is said that comes heme to realities im the New 
Cut. Sunday clothes, in the strict sense of the word, are exeeptional sights, 
and look as if disqualifications for a pew or seat in the Victoria. In the 
gallery are clusters of dirty boys, evidently the habitués of that elevated 
place. One wonders that there are no shrill whistles, slang cries, and 
roars of laughter. There is at the beginning plenty of noise arising from 
disputes about room, or precedence, or priority of tenure. But after a little it 
subsides. The audience is plainly that of the usual week-evening house. Only 
it is Sunday, not Saturday. A hymn is sung—the sounds would throw Costa 
into convulsions, and upset the proprieties of Westminster Abbey ; while in 
force it might blow a bishop out of the pulpit in St. Paul’s. It sounds.some- 
thing like the noise of two trains passing each other in a very close tunnel, or 
over an iron bridge. Yet there is an earnestness in the roar that we miss 
in the Temple, and an absorption of feeling and thought, and an uncouth but 
intense attention to the business in hand that the choristers of our eathedrals 
would do well to adopt. 

Prayer is offered up. No ecclesiastical authority has laid a civilizing hand 
on these worshippers. There is no sign of attention to rubrics. St. George's 
in the East and St. Barnabas in the West have never been in the Victoria. 
A few attempt to kneel; numbers shut their eyes and hft up their faces ; 
some turn their backs on the stage, and some on the gallery ; and a good 
many sit still, not sure of the nature of the work, or acquainted with the 
canonical way of joining in it. The preacher—the minister of a ehureh— 
selects a text ; he is new to the audience, and his audience is as new and 
original to him. Down these pale cheeks, that had once blushed, and from 
those eyes, still retaining their lustre, tears flow, and occasionally over all 
the audience a stillness reigns, that proves reality to be more eflective than 
fiction, and the story of a cross erected on a Judean hill, 1800 years ago, 
to have lost nothing of its power. <A coal-porter, on being invited to 
enter, said he could not go in, as he was covered with coal-dust 
und unwashed. He was told he need not fear, as one had just entered with- 
out coat or waistcoat. A dirty old woman said she had no money, and 
therefore could not accept the invitation. She was told she might have a 
free pass. 

The most important inquiry remains—what is the practical effect of the 
Sunday stage? Does it draw the curious only from ordinary places of 
worship? We have certain testimony that the latter are better attended 
on Sunday evenings since the occupation of the Victoria than before. The 
people who attend the Victoria, speaking generally, belong to no place of 
worship. In fact there is no room for them. Were all the London places of 
worship full there would still be a million of people who ought to be at 
church, but could find no room were they disposed to try to enter. What 
justifies this special effort is a fact that during the month of November, 
upwards of 100,000 tramps leave the barns and hedges, hayricks, and gravel 
pits, where they were domiciled during the summer, and hybernate in the 
lanes, alleys, courts, and crowded passages of London during the winter. 

Thousands of these go to the Sunday evening service in the theatre, in 
order to get warm, or are drawn to them by their friends or fellow lodgers, 
in order to see something new. 

The Sunday stage is therefore a provision for a vast surplus population, 
for which there has been provided no church room, and specially for a 
population that will enter a theatre and will not enter a place of worship. 
The Victoria recruits for cathedral, church, and chapel, and, what is better, 
recruits for morality and virtue. If the ministers of religion wait till these 
outlying masses come to them, they will wait for ever. They must go to the 
haunts of the drunkard ; the places where the waifs and strays of modern 
life can be collected ; the centres in which vice and shame cluster ; and make 
the sublime experiment which the streets of Jerusalem and the playhouse of 
Ephesus witnessed many ages ago. Here is one remarkable evidence of 
amelioration. In Lambeth-walk there are 203 shops. Most of these used to 
be open on Sunday ; now 101 are shut on Sunday. The busy inmates must 








SUNDAY IN THE VICTORIA. | 
STRANGE transformations distinguish the days in which our lot is cast. | 
Had anyone predicted a dozen years ago that the Bishop of London would | 


preach in an omnibus yard ; the Rev. Lord Wriothesley Russell in a potatoe, | 
fruit, and cabbage market ; the Bishop of Oxford at a railway station, amid | 
_ hissing of steam and the rolling of locomotives, and last but not least, 
‘iat every Sunday afternoon and evening, ministers of all denominations, | 
rector, vicar, curate, Wesleyan preacher, and Independent minister, would 
lake up their places in succession on the stage and preach divine lessons 
2 nee audiences, he would have been set down as a fanatic ora 
‘Teainer, Yet these are the weekly scenes and the recurring acts of a 
earnest, real, full of instruction, and rich in fruits. 

On a December Sunday evening we found ourselves seated on the stage in 
the Victoria Theatre. It w 
full of 


ari 


drama. 


It was crowded as on evenings when some wild drama 
tobberies or murders is the attraction. In the boxes were a few of the 
‘tocracy of the New Cut, wearing blue cloth dress coats that had done duty 
" ae uty years, and had made their appearance at christenings, funerals, 
_-Xecutions. In the pit were rows of costermongers, with sprinklings of 
wearing flannel jackets, with red, and blue, and spotted cotton 
Varying the mass were women, some very young, with fluttering 
One rocks her infant on her knees and 
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2s that conceal but do not warm. 
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have gone somewhere. 

It is no longer an experiment. It is a successful and trammphant expe- 
rience as far as it has yet been carried out. If morality, and virtue, amd 
industry, like piers below the water, sustain the pressure of our greatness 
and even glory as a nation, it is surely a most important movement which 


lays the foundations of these. It is not lawn sleeves and silk yowns that do 


| honour to a minister of religion, but usefuluess, self-sacrifice, and success, in 


making men wiser, and happier, and better. Those outcast and degraded 
classes who swarm around the Victoria, are repelled from fine churches, and 
tapering spires, and painted windows. They will not mix with gentry and 
respectable tradesmen. They look on fine churches as places for * respect- 
able” people. They are found unwilling to enter clean pantiled chapels. 
They do not understand that such nice places are for “ the like o' them.” 
They accept the ministrations of religion on their own ground. They who 
refuse to go elsewhere, come in crowds to the Victoria. There let Ubristian 
teachers meet them, and, taking encouragement from the success of the past, 
extend their efforts, and achieve yet greater results in the future. 

Between us and the heathen there is not a broad sea, but only a brick 
It needs not a Great Eastern or the Persw to transport us to the 
haunts of the heathen. A cab is quite sufficient ; to be an Apostle to the 
Gentiles it is not necessary to learn many tongues. If we speak plain 
English words, that have been steeped in the warmth of leving hearts, inthe 
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Victoria, or in the wretched abodes of the New Cut, we shall have before us a 
missionary field at least equal to anything in the South Seas. There may be 
less of romance and sentiment in the New Cut, but there is as much ignorance, 
and certainly there is as much good to be done. 








CHRISTMAS TIMES. 
(Continued from p. 772.) 

Havine given abundant evidence to show the similarity between our 
“ Christmas times” and “the Saturnalia” of the Romans, it will, we trust, 
be considered worthy of inquiry what was meant by that festival, for what 
objects it was instituted, and why it was established. 

It is to be observed that “the Saturnalia,” though observed so universally 
by the Romans, did not commence with them. The festival was of a far 
more ancient date than the establishment of their commonwealth and the 
reigns of their kings. This fact may be inferred from the following passage 
in Athenzus (lib. xiv., c. 44, 45) :-— 

“ On the days of the festival of Saturn, it is the custom of the Romans to feast 
their siaves, while they themselves discharge the offices of their slaves. But this 
is in reality a Grecian custom. At all events, in Crete, at the festival of Mer- 
cury, a similar thing takes place, as Carystivs tells us in his ‘ Historic Reminis- 
cences ;’ for then, while the slaves are feasting, the masters wait upon them as if 
they were the servants ; and so they do at Troezen in the month Gerestius. For 
then there is a festival which lasts for many days, on one of which the slaves play 
at dice in common with the citizens, and the masters give a banquet to the slaves, 
as Canrystivs himself tells us. And Berosvs, in the first book of his ‘ History of 
Babylon,’ says that, on the sixteenth day of the month of Laus, there is a great 
festival celebrated in Babylon, which is called Sakeas, and it lasts five days; and 
daring these days it is the custom for the masters to be under the orders of their 
slaves; and one of the slaves puts on a robe like the king’s, which is called a 
zoganes, and is master of the house. And Cresias also mentions this festival in 
the second book of his ‘ History of Persia.’ Baton, of Sinope, the orator, in his 
‘ Treatise on Thessaly and Hwmonica,’ distinctly asserts that the Roman Saturnalia 
= es Greek festival, saying that, among the Thessalians, they are called 

eloria.” . 

The most abundant information to be found in any particular author 
respecting “ The Saturnalia” is discoverable in the writings of one of the 
last heathen Latin prose writers, Macrobius, who has written a work entitled 
“ Convivivrum Diei Saturnaliorum.” <A few extracts from this book will be 
found worthy of perusal. 

Macrobius informs us (lib. i., c. 1) that, during the Saturnalia, the nobles 
and learned persons of Rome gave agreeable entertainments to one another, 
from which it was not their custom to depart until bed-time ; that at their 
suppers there was pleasant chatting, joking, laughter, and no grave discus- 
sions ; that some of these “ merry meetings” might be compared to one of 
the most entertaining of the “symposia” of Plato, at which even Socrates 
himself would no longer exhibit himself as disputatious and argumentative, 
He then, in the seventh chapter of the same book, tells us how “the 
Saturnalia” came to be instituted. He states that, at the time that Janus 
was master of that portion of the earth now called Italy, Saturn arrived 
with a fleet on the coast, and that, having been hospitably received by Janus, 
he in return instructed the people—previously completely ignorant of agri- 
culture—how to cultivate the land was to make it produce corn and fruits ; and 
that Janus, in gratitude for the benefits conferred upon him and his subjects, 
associated Saturn with him in the government of Italy ; that Janus had then, 
for the first time, coins struck, and to show his respect for Saturn, and to 
perpetuate the remembrance of the fact that the latter had come to Italy ina 
ship, he had the coins impressed with “the head of Saturn” on one side, and 
on the reverse “‘a ship ;” and the memorial of the fact that the coins were so 
marked is to be found to this day in the game of dice, as well as when boys 
in the streets throw up pence in the air, and cry out “ heads or ships !” 

The modern reader will at once recognize in the above description of a 
Roman street game, the vulgar but well known game of “heads and tails,” 
or “ pitch and toss,” still a great favourite with the gamins of London, and 
every town and village in the British empire. It will also be remembered 
that this game, like other games of chance, is identified with the Satur- 
nalia of the Romans, as they still are tolerated during our Christmas 
holidays. 

Macrobius proceeds to state that, in order to exhibit the honour that was 
due to two such monarchs as Saturn and Janus, it was resolved to dedicate 
December to Saturn, and January to Janus; but Saturn having suddenly 
disappeared, Janus wished to add to the honours already conferred upon 
him, and therefore first named all the land subjected to his sway “Saturnia ;” 
next he dedicated an altar to Saturn, as if he were a god, and named the 
sacrifices and ceremonies established in his honour “ Saturnalia,” thus show- 
ing (says Macrobius) that the Saturnalia are older, by a great many cen- 
turies, than the city of Rome itself. Janus, moreover, to magnify the dignity 
of the worship devoted to Saturn, directed that as an emblem of Saturn being 
a benefactor to the human race, the images in his likeness should represent 
him with a sickle, the type of harvest, for to him, as a deity, were attributed 
the making of furrows, the planting of orchards, and agricultural improve- 
ments. And hence it is that the people of Cyrene, when they offer up 
sacrifices to Saturn, crown themselves with garlands of freshly-pulled figs, 
and at the same time send presents to one another of sweet cakes, because 
they regard Saturn as the discoverer of honey and fruits (ficis recentibus 

coronantur, placentasque mutuo missitant). 
Here again it will be remarked, as gambling was permitted in the Satur- 








LT 


nalia, so also we have here the baking of cakes and of sweetmeats, and th, 
sending them as presents identified with the same festival, as they now ap, 
with the celebration of Christmas holidays. 

Macrobius next proceeds to give another version to the origin of the “ Saturn. 
lia,” attributing them to the Pelasgians, who had, he says, consecrated a chape| 
to Dis (the god of hell), and an altar to Saturn, and that during the festival of 
the Saturnalia human heads were offered up to Dis, and male victims t, 
Saturn, and that this was done by the Pelasgians, who believed they wep 
ordered by an oracle to make such offerings, but that Hercules, upon passing 
through Italy, told them that what they ought to present to Dis was no 
human heads, but dolls’ heads (oscilla), that is, little artificial representations 
of human heads ; and that as to the altars of Saturn was required not male 
victims, but lights to be burned at them, for the ¢wra which the oracle ha 
asked from them, was to be interpreted “ light,” and not “ life,” the same 
word bearing a double signification. And from that time (continue 
Macrobius) began the custom of sending presents of wax candles during the 
Saturnalia. Some, however, he adds, put a different interpretation upon this 
custom of making presents of wax-lights—it reminds us that we are bom 
into this world, that we may pass from the ways of a gross and dark 
life into the knowledge and practice of good works, which are the true lights 
that should illuminate us in our mortal career. (Ab incomi et tenebrom 
vita quasi ad lucem et bonarum artium scientiam editi sumus). 

The last quotation we have to make from Macrobius will be found impor. 
tant. He states, that when the feasts in honour of the Lares, or householi 
gods, and the goddess “ Mania,” were restored by Tarquin the Proud, he, 
acting, as he conceived, in accordance with the oracle of Apollo, “ that heads 
should be offered up in compensation for heads,” had, for the safety and pre- 
servation of families, boys sacrificed to “ Mania,” the goddess-mother of the 
Lares ; but upon the expulsion of Tarquin, Junius Brutus directed that the 
sacrifices should consist of “ the heads” of garlick and poppies. 

In such a festival boys and slaves naturally participated with great 
rejoicing ; the one, because released from the danger of being sacrificed; 
the other, because conscious when such victims were required, it was from 
the bosoms of their families they would be taken. . 

Saturn is represented in two characters. In the one he is a benefactor 
of the human race; in the other he is insatiable in his demands for the blood 
of male children. In the one he benefits mankind generally ; in the other 
he calls out for a male, for a boy, who was to be a sacrifice for others, and by 
whose death the safety of the community was to be secured. In the one ca 
he is first seen descending from a ship to land, and teaching mankind agri- 
culture ; in the other he is “ the father of the gods,” the emblem of inexorable 
justice, and insisting upon putting to* death a male child, in order that the 
wrath of heaven might be turned away from the sinful and wicked race of 
mankind. In the one case there is recognizable “ Noah and his Ark ;” an‘ 
in the other the broken tradition as to those great events, which, beginning 
at Christmas time in Bethlehem, were to be finally terminated upo 
Calvary. 

We come now to Druidism, and the coincidence to be found in its mid- 
winter festivals and our “ Christmas times.” Upon this point the inform: 
tion afforded by antiquaries is not merely strange, but actually startling. 

“ Stukely (says Sir Henry Ellis, in his notes on‘ Brand’), in his ‘ Medallc 
History of Carausius,’ book ii. pp. 163, 164, mentions the introduction of 
mistletoe into York Cathedral, on Christmas Eve, as a remain of Druidism. 
Speaking of the winter solstice, our Christmas, he says: ‘This was the mos 
respectable festival of our Druids, called yule-tide; when mistletoe, which they 
called all-heall, was carried in their hands and laid on their altars, as an emblei 
of the salutiferous advent of Messiah. This mistletoe they cut off trees with 
their upright hatchets of brass called celts, which they carried in their hands. The 
custom is still preserved in the North, and was lately at York; on the eve of 
Christmas Day they carry the Mistletoe to the high Altar of the Cathedral, and 
proclaim a public and universal liberty, pardon and freedom to all sorts of wicked 
and inferior people, at the gates of the city, towards the four quarters of heaven. 

M. Manet, in his “ Histoire de Bretagne-Armorique,” devotes considerable 
attention to the illustration of Druidism. He describes the solemn religious 
ceremonies of the Druids, with lighted torches at night in the forests of Bnt 
tany, and the manner in which they removed the mistletoe, at the 
commencement of the new year. He states that they regarded it as a si? 
from heaven, as a remedy for all evils—as a proof that the oak on which I 
grew had been selected by Providence for the especial purpose of receiving 
naming the mistletoe, in their language, ue’ hel-vars, guthyl, or deiirder'; 
and he quotes the learned Schedius, in referring to-the mistletoe, saying that 
the reason why especial homage was paid by the Druids to that which gr* 
upon the oak was this—that with them the principal emblem of the Divi" 
was the oak, because they had learned from their fathers “that the seed 0 
Jehovah would, at some undefined period, blossom on a tree, and bring salve 
tion to all nations,”— quod Germen Jechove aliquando efflorescet, et omnvs 
gentibus salutare fore. And most probably, that in the plants, the 
mistletoe, evergreen—and at that season in flower—they recognized & 
Messiah Himself as one not deriving his origin from the earth, but spring 
like it, from the beneficent will of the Supreme Father of Life itself; an? 
assuring mankind, by its appearance, that the gift of the Creator would 
continued to be bestowed upon them, and save them from famine. 

Connected with the sacred oak, on which grew the mistletoe, there * 
passage in Schedius (p. 511), which requires to be literally translated. 


: 4 
“Upon the upper part of the bark the Druids (he says) inscribed the = 
Tha, upon the right branch the word Hesus; upon the centre of the trap 
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the word Para mis ; and upon the left branch Belenus ; and by this conjunction 
they indicated that there was one God, and three persons, but still that these 
chree were but one and the same God” (Manet., pp. 252, 253, 254, 259, 274). 


The passages we have quoted from ancient and modern authors, de- 
geribing, or explanatory of the various modes amongst different nation- 
alities of celebrating a great festival coincident with our “Christmas times,” 
all bear, as it will be seen, upon the one all-important point : they all prove 
that there was a wide-spread belief as to this being a period when some 
stupendous change should take place—a change in which mankind had cause 
for rejoicing—a change that would be permanently beneficial to them ; when 
there should be a time of tranquillity, of amity, of friendship, and when 
was to be inaugurated the reign of “a Prince of Peace.” As the hour 
approached when that mightiest of events since the formation of the globe, 
was to occur, all things animate and inanimate seemed to thrill with 
the apprehension of what was impending. <A pagan poet felt its influence ; 
and in Rome, and within sight of the Vatican, the first “Christmas Carol ” 
was composed. It was in such lines as the following that Virgil versified 
what the Sybilline books had announced as to the coming Messiah :— 


‘¢ The last great age, foretold by sacred rhymes, 
Renews its finish’d course ; Saturnian times 
Roll round again, and mighty years begun 
From their first orb, in radiant circles run, 
The base degenerate iron offspring ends, 

A golden progeny from Heaven descends. 
* e 2 * e 


The father banish’d virtue shall restore, 
And crimes shall threat the guilty world no more. 
The son shall lead the life of gods, and be 
By gods and heroes seen, and gods and heroes see. 
The jarring nations he in peace shall bind, 
And with paternal virtues rule mankind ; 
Unbidden earth shall wreathing ivy bring, 
And fragrant herbs (the promises of spring), 
As her first offerings to her infant king. 

* . a 


His cradle shall with rising flowers be crown’d, 
The serpent’s brood shall die ; the sacred ground 
Shall weeds and poisonous plants refuse to bear, 
Each common bush shall Syrian roses wear, 

2 * & e aa 


Mature in years, to many honours move, 

O, of celestial seed! O, foster-son of Jove! 

See labouring Nature calls thee to sustain 

The nodding frame of heaven, and earth, and main; 

See, to their base restor’d, earth, seas, and air, 

And joyful ages from behind, in crowding ranks appear.” 


Vira, Eclog. IV. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
PARIS. 


TuerE can be no doubt that just at the present moment one of the 
Emperor's chief minor embarrassments is Marshal Pélissier, who gives no end 
of work to his master and to his colleagues in the way of small troubles. Let 
alone his most extraordinary conduct on board the Christophe Colombe, 
which brought him from Algeria the other day, let alone that behaviour in 
atonement whereof the Emperor Napoleon has had to make formal excuses to 
the Queen of Spain, the irate Marshal has been getting into other scrapes 
ever since, First of all he was on the brink of being simply had up before 
the Juge de Paix for having assaulted the housekeeper of a friend who had 
begun by lending him his house on his arrival here. 


“righted,” and the way in which she was mollified by her master and 
mistress, whom she had served for more than thirty years, seems to have 
been this :—‘‘ Why should you talk of being ‘righted,’ my good woman, 
when you have already amply ‘ righted’ yourself?” The fact being that the 
worthy individual, on finding herself roughly handled by the terrible Marshal 
tor some trifling act of disobedience, had seized a bronze candlestick, and had 
flung it at the head of her warlike adversary, thereby causing that exalted 
personage to appear in public with a huge bandage of sticking-plaister on 
his cheek! !_ She seems to have admitted the force of the argument, and to 
have consented to let her legal action drop—a “fight” with the hero of the 
Malakoff having apparently satisfied her vanity and sense of honour ! 

But this is not all; the Marshal’s colleagues go about talking of a 
“scene” the other day at the Conseil des Maréchaux, where Pélissier thought 
Rt to smoke a cigar, and thereby sadly annoyed some of those present, and | 
# not very polite discussion ensued. Altogether, the presence of the eccen- 
tric Governor-General of Algeria seems productive of anything save peace 
wud harmony. And yet, will any one explain why, in spite of everything, 


The business was a | 
difficult one to settle, for the offended party declared she would absolutely be 


| 


government has a secret inclination to make to follow. The Temps, a journal 
which is by no means ill-favoured by the Tuileries, and the Débats, have 
both led the way in the hostile expression of French feeling towards England ; 
and this has the advantage that, with respect to our cabinet, it gives Louis 
Napoleon the air of being the only man in France inclined to take our part. 
The one great argument of public opinion here is, that it would be madness 
in the French to allow of our sweeping the Americans from the seas in the 
event of a war. Now it is not to be doubted this is a French argument— 
Just as much as it is an English necessity to destroy our adversary if once 
we are dragged into a conflict. This is by far the most serious aspect of the 
whole matter, and it will not do to blink or avoid it—it m ust, on the contrary, 
be boldly met, looked full in the face, and amply discussed. 

Let any one only look at what was France’s conduct in the Crimean war, 
and he will quickly see what are the requirements of this country when we 
are concerned in a conflict with any third power. Upon the occasion I allude 
to, the Emperor Napoleon thought he had perfectly attained his aim when he 
had in the French mind effaced all notion that England could be of any weight 
as a military power. We, who know now what our army did in that cam- 
paign, and what France’s troops did not do, but were content to seem as if 
they had done, cannot be deceived as to what our own precise value is as 
a military power ; but it is nevertheless quite true that France was lulled into 
the belief (which Louis Napoleon himself did not share in) that England was 
utterly surpassed by herself ; but to keep up this very desirable illusion it was 
necessary to stop all continuance of the war for the plain reason that any 
naval action would at once have shown us both to the whole world in our true 
colours. To avoid this, the sudden peace was made which cheated us of our 
proper meed of glory. We were taken in, and so were the French ; for, while 
we were baulked of fame they were deprived of truth, and they have to this 
hour gone on nursing the pleasant deceit that they were the foremost nation 
in the universe. This is pretty nearly all they require ; but this they must 
of all necessity forego whenever it comes to a naval wer between us alone and 
any other maritime state. 

Here, then, is the prime difficulty which lies before the Emperor, and it is 
80 very great, so very real a on2, that we should be inexcusable if we neglected 
to take it into account. 

If England and America are doomed to go to war with each other, and 
we do not admit of the co-operation of France—by which means we could 
again be cheated of our proper position,—the political interests of France 
and England become antagonistic. Two questions have, then, to be asked. 
Can we afford to subdue our enemy by halves ? Will France look on quietly 
while we subdue our enemy wholly ? 

This is worth the utmost attention of the English public. 


oe _——— 








CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


RECEIVING THE WOUNDED 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 

Tue attention of the public has of late years been gradually drawn to the 
efforts made to add colour to lithographic drawings. It would seem as 
though art, invaded, as it were, by the sun-pencil, and beaten out of the 
field as a mere delineator of form, had determined to obtain a new triumph 
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by giving to her efforts the very glow of nature. For years our steam-presses 
have contributed to the decoration of the nursery by the brilliancy and 
gorgeousness of their coloured pictures, and when we remember that 
these pictures are worked off by the hundred thousand, we cannot but 
be astonished at the general goodness of the effect produced. At the same 


| time the artistic mind detects a deficiency and incompleteness which is an 
! 





this human powder-magazine — perpetually in the act of exploding, this 
tough-tongued, rough-handed old soldier, “out on the Rampage” from 
kiorning till night, should be almost universally popular. Yet so it is. He 
's popular with every one except with the Emperor and his brother Marshals, | 
who have a horror of him. Perhaps a good deal comes from his unbending 
independence, and from the knowledge that the frankness of his language | 
‘o those highest placed in the State has no limit. But so popular is he, that, | 
to-morrow any complication could provoke a sort of coup-@état, it would 
he Pelissier who alone could, and probably would prevent it. He occupies 
/€ position that was once occupied by Marshal Soult, and later by Marshal 
geaud—he has a hold—a moral hold over the army, and, ia a case of resist- 
‘nee of any kind, the headship would, with one instant and unanimous 
‘coord, be given to this testy old gentleman whom, in ordinary life, no living | 
“ins can put up with for an hour. 
. I would advise you, on your side of the water, to watch narrowly what the 
titude the press here is gradually taking with regard to America, and our 
pending quarrel. I have besought you all along to keep your eyes open ; and 
adem of so doing becomes every day more than ever clear. All the 
“papers tend one way now, excepting only those which are absolutely 
Town to be “ inspired,” and they take the contrary tone with affectation. 
et eee of this is obvious; no paper can, as we know, venture to 
; line that is opposed to the way of thinking of the Imperial Govern- 
nt; but they are constantly permitted to mark out a policy which that , 































inevitable result of the, comparatively speaking, rough method by which they 
are produced. In order to realise works of art that shall in any measure 
compete with oil or water-colour paintings, higher means must be employed, 
and vastly greater care taken ; for wood, the lithographic stone is substituted, 
and for the steam-press, careful hand-labour, which looks to the perfection of 
single copies rather than to the number that can be worked off in an hour. 
The art of chromo-lithography is yet but young ; we do not hesitate to say 
that ten years ago artists and painters would have laughed at the idea of 
producing such really valuable works as now issue from its presses. The 
Messrs. Day have nobly led the way in this new art ; but we do not hesitate 
to say that Mr. Vincent Brooks has carried it to a point of perfection far 
beyond any other art craftsman. . | 

A few years since the Glasgow Art Union presented to their subscribers an 
admirable copy of John Gilbert's fine picture of the “Spanish Peasants.” 
So exquisitely was the very texture of an oil painting represented in this 
work, that only those well versed in art, were capable of distinguishing 
it from a first-class picture painted in an oil medium, and so valuable did 
it become, that advertisements appeared in the papers offering £5 5s. each 
to subscribers wishing to dispose of their copies. The proprietors of the 
Lonpon Review having determined to distribute among their sub- 
scribers (in the manner indicated in the certificate accompanying this 
number of the paper), a lasting and intrinsically valuable example of chromo- 
lithography, wisely selected the same artistic hands to produce it, and 
they have succeeded in accomplishing a work of art, which for the size 
and beauty of detail, has never before been attempted, and the accom- 
plishment of which had been pronounced impossible by the highest 
chromo-lithographic artists of the day. John Gilbert's picture of “ The 
Reception of the Crimean Heroes by Her Majesty the (Jueen at 
Buckingham Palace” is a water-colour drawing, introducing a group of 
wounded soldiers to the Queen, surrounded by her family and court. 
The likenesses were taken from careful studies made from the life, and all 
the accessories were copied from drawings made upon the spot. This work, 
with its thousand tints and half tones, its luminous depths and bright lights, 
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and the very “tool-marks” of the pencil, are reproduced in the chromo- 
lithographic ‘copies with an aceuracy which entitles them to be considered 
fac-similes of the original. Indeed, they may be said to be an absolute trans- 
ference of the original, as the intermediate art of the engraver is got rid of 
altogether, and the coluur and drawing appear upon the paper as indicated 
by the artist’s own hand. 

Mr. Gilbert is evidently not the least surprised at the charming manner 
in which Mr. Vincent Brooks has multiplied his original work, and he has 
thought fit to say as much in the following note :— 

My pear Sin,—I have just now been to see the chromo, and mast tell you 
how very much pleased and surprised I am by it. I think for force, depth, and 
power of colour it is marvellous, and quite surpasses my expectations.—Very 
tudy yours, 

Thursday, Dec. 19. 

The production of this really fine picture has been a work of time— 
uo less than five years of uninterrupted labour having been employed in its 
accomplishment—and has been accompanied with difficulties whieh for a 
long time appeared to be insurmountable. The wonderful gradations of 
colour which those unacquainted with the mechanical skill employed would 
have imagined, could only have been produced by the pencil upon the paper 
itself, are really due to the multitude of lithographic stones employed and 
to the accuracy with which their printing surfaces are adjusted to fit each 
other. The number of stones employed to produce each picture is so great 
that they would fill two waggons, any one of which, had it been a hair’s- 
breadth out of register, would have destroyed the copy. When large masses 
of colour have to be worked from the stone, or undefined forms, absolute 
nicety is not required ; but when, as in this picture, thirty or forty portraits 
have to be given, and the eyes of each individual have to be put in, not by 
hand, but printed from the stone as a last process, anything but positive 
accuracy would frightfully distort each face. Even with the great care 
employed no less than forty copies out of every five hundred are thrown 
aside as wasters. In many cases no less than fifteen different colours and 
shades of colour have been worked one over the other to produce certain 
effects. 

It is this elaborate manipulation which has produced a result so mar- 
vellously like the water-colour drawing, that good judges have mistaken the 
copy for the original. The very atmospheric conditions called for in the 
atelier in which these lithographs are worked, are far more trying than 
are required even in the nursery of a sick child. If the atmosphere is 
moister than usual, the paper imbibes it, stretches, and immediately buckles 
and throws the whole impression out ; if the air is too dry, it thickens the 
lithographic ink, and renders it unworkable. The effect of lighting the gas 
must be calculated, and the assaults of a heavy fall of rain provided against ; 
in short, the dangers through which a first-class chromo-lithograph such as 
the one under notice has to contend, are so many, and the care required is so 
great, that the value of the result cannot well be too highly estimated, and 
the proprietors have the fullest confidence that those among their subscribers 
who may be the fortunate recipients of the work will experience a most satis- 
factory and welcome surprise. 


Joun GILBERT. 


CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE. 

Tue paragraph headed “ Rain following the Discharge of Ordnance.” 
which appeared in our impression for November 16th, attracted some at- 
tention at the last meeting of the Manchester Literary and Philosophical 
Society. In that paragraph we published some new facts drawn from the 
American War, in support of the view that a violent concussion of the air 
by the discharge of heavy artillery has a tendency to cause a copious pre- 
cipitation of rain. Mr. Baxend-ll, alluding to our statement, characterizes 
the facts brought forward, as of some interest in connection with the disputed 
question, whether, in thunder-storms, a discharge of lightning is the cause 
or consequence of the sudden formation of a heavy shower of rain. Almost 
every day's experience, in this climate at least, shows that the production of 
rain is not dependent upon sudden discharges of electricity from the clouds : 
and no evidence has ever been brought forward to prove that a hich decree 
of electrical tension in a cloud has a tendency to prevent the resolution of 
the cloud into rain. Heavy showers often fall from highly electrified clouds 
without any visible discharge of electricity taking place. We are therefore 
not entitled to assume that the sudden diminution of the electrical tension 
of a cloud by a lightning discharge, can have any material influence upon the 
rain-forming processes going on in the cloud. As, however, very heavy 
showers of rain do almost iuvariably follow lightning discharges it seems 
necessary to seek some other cause to account for them. But if we admit 
that a violent concussion of the air has a tendency to facilitate the conversion 
of rain-forming material into actual drops of rain, then we may well suppose 
that the violent concussions produced by lightning discharges, acting on such 
enormous and dense masses of rain-forming material as are usually collected 
in heavy thunder clouds, are amply sufficient to produce these sudden and 
heavy showers of rain. 

Next to money saltpetre may be looked upon as the most important of the 
“sinews of war. The fact of the production of this commodity in America 
is, therefore, of peculiar interest at the present time. Saltpetre is new 
being manufactured in the states of Tenessee, Alabama Kentucky, and 
Arkansas, from nitrous deposits collected in caves. The ernde material of 
which it is made is a greasy, tough, yellow clay, having a saline taste, The 
caves in which it is found are very irregular, and those who gather the earth 
carry torches to light up the rocky passages. The best deposits are found in 
narrow crevices and dry localities amongst the rocks, where there are strong 
currents f air. There are also large banks of carbonate of lime deposits in 
these caves which are entirely destitute of nitre ; it therefore requires con- 
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| siderable practice in selecting the crude material. There is one establish- 
ment on the White River, near Batesville, Arkansas, which was erected by 
_ persons from New York, in which 1,000 Ibs. of saltpetre are produced daily 
| During the previous war with England saltpetre was manufactured in cop- 
siderable quantities at the mammoth cave in Kentucky. 
| A continental savan has made a curious calculation which will be of especia} 
interest to smokers. It is considered by the most reliable authorities that 
the tobacco crop of the whole world amounts to 250 millions of kilogrammes 
per annum. Now Sehlosing has found that,.takmg one kind with another 
there is an average of five per cent. of nicotine in the leaves of the plant ; jt 
is clear, therefore, that about 124 millions of kilogrammes of this poison are 
annually produced. As the specific gravity of nicotine very slightly exceeds 
that of water, this quantity would fill nearly 100,000 wine barrels, and 
would give 12} grammes (293 grains) to every man, woman, and child on the 
globe. As afew drops will produce death, it is probably much within the 
mark to say that the nicotine from one year’s crop of tobacco would destroy 
every living creature on the face of the globe if its proportion were admin- 
istered in a single dose. 

The applications of the new method of chemical analyses by spectrum 
observations are every day becoming more and more important both to the 
scientific inquirer and to the practical worker. By its means Mr. Brockbank 
has snggested that important information can be obtained respecting the 
different metallic and other impurities present in iron and steel, by observing 
in the spectroscope the differently coloured flames which make their appear- 
ance when iron is being east, and which are seen on the surface of newly 
run steel. A careful examination, by this means, of the large and luminous 
flame which surmounts the converting furnace in which the Bessemer process 
of manufacturing iron and steel is going on, would also be likely to furnish 
valuable information. The workmen are at present principally guided by the 
size and appearance of this flame in their knowledge of the best time to 
turn off the blast of air. An inspection from time to time through a portable 
spectroscope would in all probability furnish new and more reliable tests of 
the presence or absence of the impurities, the elimination of which is the 
object of the process. 

A letter from Mr. B. Stewart, which appeared in our last impression, 
requires a word of explanation in this column. In the paragraph which is 
there referred to, we mentioned that a scheme for illuminating coal-mines by 
electricity had recently been proposed by Dr. Taylor, remarking incidentally 
that the same proposition had previously appeared in our columns. If our 
readers will refer to the original article there alluded to (which appeared 
under the heading “ Contemporary Science” in THe Lonpon Review for 
February 2, 1861), they will see that the suggestion was by no means put 
forward as an original one of our own, but that Mr. Gassiot’s name was 
mentioned as the discoverer of this method of illumination, and his commu- 
nication to the Royal Society spoken of by Mr. Stewart specially noticed 
at the same time. 








SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


M. Jousert’s Examet Puorograrns.—The vast strides which have of late 
years been made in photography, while they have elevated it to the highest 
domains of the fine arts, have connected it still more closely with the sciences 
on which its principles are based ; and as in the productions of a De la Rue and 
a Carpenter, it promises richly to repay all it owes to science, so, in the hands 
of others—among whom we must mention M. Joubert,—do the fine arts gain 
much from this their youngest sister. 

The process of enamelling or burning in upon glass, to which we drew atten- 
tion last winter in our report of the Photographic Society, as having been 
patented by M. Joubert, has since that time been carried to a still greater 
degree of perfection. This, together with the fact that very recently the medal 
of the Society of Arts has been conferred on the patentee, who has also had 
the honour of submitting his work to Her Majesty, justifies our returning to 
the subject, and describing the process at some length. 

A transparent positive photograph, called, when thus used, a cliché, is first 
obtained of the subject to be reproduced, be it a natural object, a negative 
photograph, or an ordinary engraving. Through this the light is allowed to 
act on a plate on which has been spread, in the same manner as collodior, 
a preparation of honey and some of the chromic salts. ; 

The action of the light tends to lessen the “ sticky ” character of this com 
position, and consequently the adhesive property corresponds exactly to the 
light admitted through the different shades of the photograph, and an exatt 
counterpart of the picture is produced, in which different tints are repr 
sented by different degrees of “stickiness.” The picture, as we may terl | 
is developed by the application of an infinitely fine greyish-black powder, the 
chief ingredient of which is, we believe, peroxide of iron, one of the fine 
substances known. This powder adheres in greater or less quantity according 
| to the adhesiveness of the preparation, which, as we have seen, varies in dire 
| ratio with the depth of shade in the original. Rt 

On the lights of the picture, where the light has acted most strongly, this 
adhesive property is lost altogether ; the powder, therefore, does not adhere: 
where a slight action of the light only has taken place, we get a little powder, 
and when deep shadows in the original have prevented the light from actit 
' at all, we get the greatest depth of colour. A 
In this way the most delicate photograph is reproduced in its minutes 
_ detail with marvellous accuracy and effect. , 
| The plate is now ready for the kiln, from which it is taken, when perfect! 

cool, after it has been subjected toa great heat for a space of about ™ 
_ hours. 

But the picture is still uncoloured, a 
colouring is an after affair, and necessitates fresh burnings in, but the rest 
is, as we have before stated, an imperishable picture, which rivals p™™ 
glass in brilliancy, and far surpasses it in truthfulness of detail, while 
the facility of production it is very much cheaper. 

Among the resultants of these actions of light on the chrom 
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heat on glass we may mention as especially worthy of notice, among 5 
various pictures we have seen, several admirable groupings of . ag ae 
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Paris during the Italian War,” and some beautiful landscapes ; while an enamel 
of “ Lincoln Cathedral ” brings out in all its power the admirable suitability 
of the process for architectural subjects. 

We think the reproductions from photographs are more successful than 
those from prints ; but this we take it depends more upon the subject than 
the process, as in reproductions from line engravings the lines themselves 
come out painfully sharp, and this sharpness, which weakens the effect of the 
print, increases the beauty of the photograph. 

These transparent enamel photographs will, doubtless, from their beauty 
and cheapness, adorn many a humble home, where; without the aid of science, 
art could never have entered. As a suggestive instance of this, we may 
mention that they are being used with good effect for lamp-shades. 





METEOROLOGY. 


Snootmnc Stars.—M. Coulvier Gravier, so well known in this branch of 
science, has recently published his observations of these phenomena made 
during November. We learn that the numbers observed this year are almost 


identical with those of the same month in 1860. From the brilliancy of these | 


appearances in the years 1799 and 1833, 1867 has been fixed upon as the 
next epoch of maximum ; and as for several years before 1833 their numbers 
were coustantly increasing, it was supposed that the same thing would occur 
in the present instance. The observations above mentioned, however, show 
that the anticipations of the ascending march are not realized. With regard 
to the August appearance of these phenomena, Professor Twining, who has 
been observing them since 1855, remarks that they group themselves round a 
central point. Thosc observed on any one evening between the 9th and 
13th, especially those with small orbits, may be readily seen to do this, and 
the stars visible in this central point or focus, in consequence of their direct 
motion, appear only as brilliant points of light. If the position of this point 
be determined, it will be found to vary its position a few degrees each evening, 
and the same thing oceurs every year. These foci are situated between 
Perseus and Cassiopea. From his observations, Professor Twining has come 
to the conclusion that these shooting stars forma ring of cosmical matter 
round the sun, of which he gives the following dimensions :—Semi-major- 
axis, 0°84; eccentricity, 0°28; perihelion and aphelion distance, 0°60 and 
108; inclination, 96° with direct movement, or 84° with retrograde move- 
ment; time of revolution, 281 days. The shooting stars of August and 
November undoubtedly belong to separate rings. Supposing the thickness 
of the former to be from two to five millions of French leagues ; and the 
entire number of bodies, 300 billions, which Professor Twining considers to 
be about the truth; if their mean diameter be taken as a yard, they would 
still constitute but a millionth part of the earth’s mass. 





CELESTIAL PHENOMENA. 
JANUARY. 


Ir the weather be more favourable during the present month, “ the long 
dark night” will afford us an opportunity which should not be missed, of 
learning from many a star and sister universe in what stupendous language 


‘*The heavens are telling the glory of God,” 


Favourably situated for observation on the meridian are Orion and Taurus, 
while rising are Bootes and Leo. 

We would recommend the amateur especially to scrutinize the binary and 

multiple systems in the first-named constellation, as not only are they among 
the most beautiful objects of the class in the heavens, but they constitute a 
succession of the finest tests by which he will be able to judge of the quality 
of his instrument, a subject we must reserve for a future occasion, merely 
remarking that the companion to 6 (Rigel) should be seen in a 3-inch glass, and 
that £ should be triple in a 32 inch, while @, the well-known “ trapezium,” 
in the glorious nebula, should be quintuple, under favouring atmospheric con- 
(itions, with the same aperture, which indeed has, we are assured, on rare 
occasions, shown the 6th, in an object glass the workmanship of Messrs. 
Cooke & Sons, of York. 
_, Venus, now the evening star, arrives at its greatest brilliancy on the 2Ist. 
This planet, which, for clearness sake, we may consider to be a satellite of the 
‘i, as it is never more removed than 47° from that luminary, is sometimes 
seen to the east and sometimes to the west of it. 

Cassini, in the infancy of telescopic observation, perceived spots upon 
the planet, which appearances were afterwards confirmed by the indefatigable 
Schroeter and the elder Herschel ; by means of these observations the rotation 
of the planet has been fixed at 23h. 21m. 7sec., which very nearly approaches 
that of our earth. These spots are of such rare occurrence now, that Admiral 
Smyth has suggested that the planet’s atmosphere has undergone some 
material change since the middle of the seventeenth century. 

On the 25th of next month, the inferior conjunction with the sun will 
take place, the planet will be at its greatest apparent diameter, and the fine 
crescent will, after the con- 
junction, appear on its oppo- 
site side, and gradually 
widen, while the diameter of 
the planet lessens with its 
increasing distance from the 
earth, until it will be lost in 
the sun’s rays before the su- 
perior conjunction, which will 
happen on the 10th of De- 
cember. 





; Phases of Venus, 1862. 
We append a diagram of the phases which the planet will exhibit in the 


middle of the 
present year. 


. ick er and Saturn, both in Virgo, arrive at the points of their orbits, in 
om the othe - the motion of our earth, they appear stationary, the former 
pro 1, the latter on the 2nd. They are now visible both in the morning 
: hg, rising at the end of the month at about 9 p.m. 
© append a table of the eclipses, &c., of Jupiter's satellites, which our 


months of January, February, March, and December of the 


readers are likely to observe, that is to say, those which occur not earlier 
than 6 a.m. or later than 12 p.m. 

On the 4th, the first satellite is eclipsed at 16m. 124s. past 6 a.m., while 
on the following morning the first satellite leaves the dise at 10 minutes to 7. 

On the 9th, at 5h. 24m. 31s. a.m., the second satellite passes into the 
planet’s shadow; on the 11th, the same satellite, now between us and 
Jupiter, makes its egress at 32 minutes past 5 a.m., and the next morning 
the first satellite commences to cross the disc at 23 minutes past 6. At one 
minute to 6 on the morning of the 13th, the first satellite comes from behind 
the planet. 

On the 18th, at 9 minutes to 6 in the morning, the shadow of the second 
satellite completes its transit, and the satellite itself follows. On the 
morning of the 21st, the third satellite emerges from the planet’s shadow at 
Gh. 3m. 45'7s., and disappears behind the planet itself at one minute past 7 ; 
in the evening the first satellite is eclipsed at 10h. 59m. 0°78. At 10h. 23m. p.m. 
on the 22nd, the shadow of the first satellite leaves the dise. On the 24th, 
the egress of the third satellite and occultation of the fourth take place at 
11h. 43m. p.m. and 9 minutes past midnight respectively. 

On the night of the 26th, the second satellite disappears in the shadow of 
the planet at 11h. 52m. 32°4s., while the same satellite leaves the dise at half- 
past 11 on the night of the 28th, followed by the eclipse of the first satellite 
at 52m. 114s. past midnight. 

On the 29th, the first satellite and its shadow ingress at 6m. to 11 and 
1 m. to 10 p.M. respectively, leaving the dise, the shadow at 17 m. past 12, 
and the satellite 10 m. past 1 A.M. of the 30th, on which day it is occulted at 
10°28 P.M. 

On the 31st, the shadow of the third satellite makes its egress at 11°51 P.m., 
giving way to the satellite itself, which enters at 6 minutes past midnight. 

The planet Saturn is still a most interesting object in the telescope, and 
during the dark nights of the present month, its satellites, we doubt not, will 
be eagerly watched by many an anxious observer; nor does it require an 
great amount of aperture to do this. Thanks to the wondrous skill of our 
opticians, small instruments are now not uncommon, of such exquisite per- 
fection that an object-glass of 3? inches is more than sufficient to show five 
out of the eight satellites ; nor do we think Enceladus beyond the reach of 
this aperture, if it be observed at its greatest distance from the planet. 

As the sun and earth are on different sides of the rings, they are invisible 
in ordinary instruments, but on the last day of the month we cross their plane 
and pass on to the illuminated side ; after this date the rings will appearas 
a fine line of light. In the early part of the month they will be seen span- 
ning the ball, and careful observation may perhaps detect the bright dise of 
the planet between the shadow and the ring itself. 

Mercury sets an hour and a quarter after the sun on the last day of the 
month, it is therefore favourable for observation, but on account of its 
distance from the earth will not be so brilliant an object as next month 
when it arrives (as does Venus one day before) in inferior conjunction. 

Mars in Libra and afterwards Ophiuchus, is not well situate for observa- 
tion, while Uranus, the remaining planet we have to mention, is still in 
Taurus, and visible throughout the night. 

The following cccultations of fixed stars by the moon will occur during the 
month :— 


Greenwich Mean Time. 


Disapp. Reapp. 
Day. Star. Mag. h. m. h. m. 
Jan. 4.— « Aquarii...... 5 610 741 
» 5.— « Piscium 1} 834 near approach only. 
» 10. 2 Arietis... 1} 3°27 4°18 
» 12.—103 Tauri ...... 6 8:49 lo 3 
» 13.— 1 Geminorum 5 Los 11 1 
» l4.— dd Geminorum 6 O30 723 


Reviews of Hoolis. 


LIVES OF LORD CASTLEREAGH AND SIR CHARLES STEWART.* 

Sir Arcuipatp ALIsoN has some important qualifications for writing history ; 
he has also some very serious disqualifications. His qualifications are great 
industry, great sincerity of purpose, and (which, indeed, is a consequence of this 
last) general candour in stating the arguments that have been advanced on both 
sides of a question, and general fairness towards those of a different way of 
thinking from himself; his disqualifications are unparalleled prolixity and tedious- 
ness, incurable prejudice, a very limited knowledge of history previous to the era 
of 1789, a style so obscure and involved that he often says the exact contrary to 
what he evidently means, and so extensive a misconception of the use and 
meaning of English words as might induce those who were not aware that he 
had won a baronetcy by his literary ex rtions, to impute to him a very general 
ignorance of the English language. These qualities, of beth kinds, with the 
exception of industry, are eminently conspicuous in the work before us; we say 
with the exception of industry, because, of the three volumes, at least half the 
chapters are but a slight abridgment of the corresponding chapters in the first 
ceries of the History of Europe; most of them having very little connection with 
either of the distinguished men of whom the title-page leads us to expect a memoir. 
And the reasoning by which, in the preface, Sir Archibald justifies his introduction 
of the long details of the war in Germany during the year 1813, secms to us even 
more singular than the introduction itself. “ What,” he asks, ‘‘ would the lives”’ (s+) 
‘of Alexander be without the graphic account in Quintus Curtius of the passage 
of the Granicus or the battle of Arbela ? Cusar’s Commentaries would not have 
remained to this day the admiration of ages if they had not contained fall detailg 
of the Gallic and civil wars ; and no life of Napoleon, Wellington, or Marlborough, 
has the least chance of being permanently read if it does not supply full detailg 
of their military exploits.” Did it not occur to the writer of this marvellous sep. 
tence that Alexander's fame as a warrior is mainly founded on his victories of 


* Lives of Lord Castlereagh and Sir Charles Stewart, the Seeond and Third Marquises of 
Londonderry, with Annals of Contemporary Events in which they bore a Part. From the 
Original Papers of the Family. By Sir Archibald Alison, Bart. Edinburgh and Londoy: 
Blackwood. 
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ihe Granicus and Arbela ? 
the Gallic and civil wars, and have no object whatever but that of giving full 


details of them? So, again, biographies of Napoleon, Wellington, and Marl- 
borough are the biographies of three generals; and, though they would take a 
very narrow and inadequate view of those great men who should look upon them 
as nothing but generals, still their military exploits so tower above all other parts 


of their career, that a memoir of any of them that “did not supply full details | 
_ Lordship’s mind to a degree more usual among his own countrymen than among 


of their military exploits,’ would “be not only ridiculous, but impossible. But 
Lord Castlereagh, the more important of the two brothers of whom these 
velumes profess to be a memoir, never wore a military uniform in his life; and 
though Sir C. Stewart was present at many of the battles recorded in chap- 
ters 8, 9, 10,11, none of them were in any respect under his direction, none 
throw any light upon his character or his talents. To introduce these chapters 
and the thirteenth into a biography such as this professes to be, is the mere wan- 
tonness of digression, absolutely unpardonable, when it is considered that they 
occupy nearly 500 pages, or about one-third of the entire work ; and the only reason 
that we can imagine for their insertion here is a consciousness on the part of the 
author that he is very commonly considered to have succeeded well in his accounts 
of battles in the first, series of “The History of Europe,” and universally allowed 
to have failed entirely in the second series, which has more peaceful events for its 
snbject ; and a desire, therefore, to enliven the present work by a set of battle 
pictures which, however foreign to the matter really in hand, can never lose 
their interest for the students of this period of our history. 

Of Sir Archibald’s incurable prejudices, we shall meet with some curious 
instances in the cdurse of our examination of his book; and of his miscon- 
ceptions of the proper use of the most ordinary English words, a very few 
instances will suffice. They are, in fact, to be found on almost every page of the 
three volumes. (Vol. ii., p. 45), we have his old blunder, ‘‘ we cannot be long of 
receiving news,” &d¢., for “ without receiving,” or “ before we receive ;”’ (p. 68), 
“the slightest rancour at Ney”’ for “against Ney ;”’ so too (iii., 350), “he 
insisted for the restrictions,” for being employed for “on;’ “the whole” is 
repeatedly used for “all’’ or “the whole of;” (vol. i, p. 19), “the whole 
dliscontented parties in Ireland,” for “the whole of the;” (ii., 51), “the 
viwle Saxon prisoners,” for “all the;” (i., 577), we are informed that “the 
allies had hitherto engaged only the corps of Winzengerode and Blucher,” the 
meaning of the author being, not as a reader accustomed to ordinary English 
tight imagine, that the corps of Winzengerode and Blucher, being enemies of the 
allies, had been encountered by them, but that they, forming a portion of the 
allied army, had alone been engaged with the enemy. At ii., 265, we have this 
singular specimen of writing, which we hardly know how to characterize—“ if 
Napoleon refused the terms offered him, it would become necessary to be done 
with him.” Ati., 79, the reader will not be surprised to hear that “ Mr. Pitt 
was unwilling to break through the rules hitherto observed, that the Secretary 
for Ireland should be a British subject,” though probably much surprised that 
auy one should have thought of breaking so indispensable a rule, till he finds that, 


in Sir Archibald Alison’s English, “a British subject” is used as equivalent to | 


“a native of Great Britain.’’ But as it is when a man is most ambitious that he 
exposes himself to the heaviest fall, we must select what Sir Archibald probably 
considers the very finest sentence in the whole book, as a specimen of absurdity 
perfectly unequalled. He is speaking of Lady Londonderry’s visit to Constanti- 
nople, and relates how (iii., 274) “‘She went en grande tenue, adorned by her 
magnificent diamonds, and was received with the most respectful courtesy by the 
Sublime Porte, in whose breast, notwithstanding his eastern education, the feel- 
ings of chivalry still lived.” Does Sir Archibald seriously take the Sublime 
Porte for a man “ He might as well take the Guildhall for the Lord Mayor, or 
tell us, in the next edition of the History of Europe, that the Emperor Alexander 
was received by the Mansion House, who, in spite of the evident tightness of his 
breeches, made his Majesty a profound bow, which showed he had not been in 
vain to his dancing master. At i., 10, we are told “The reason of Lord Castle- 
reagh being taken from college at the early age of eighteen, was the anxiety of 
his “ather to secure him a place in the Irish Parliament; an entrance into which 
was anticipated for his own county at no distant period.” If this means anything 
a‘ all, it clearly means that, by some unexplained manazement, Lord Castlereagh’s 
own county was expected soou to sit in Parliament, the County Down was to 
come to College Green, an achievement wholly without parallel since the memo- 
rable march of Birnamwood to Dunsinane. We could fill an entire paper with 
similar blunders; and, were this a better book, we should also remonstrate 
strongly against the frequent use of French words and phrases, such as “ corps 
diplomatizue, la grande guerre, sang froid, bonhommie, pensée intime,” &c., which 
are instances either of a silly affectation, or of a poverty of expression, quite 
inexcusable in one who is writing in English, the most copious and forcible of all 
modern languages ; but we prefer passing on to point out those portions of these 
volumes to which the reader may turn with profit and pleasure. 


Lord Castlereagh was so really great a man in all the essentials of greatness, | 


and his brother was so splendid an officer and so fearless and honest a man, that 
no account of their doings can be wholly uninteresting. Our space prevents us 
from dwelling on the career of the latter, and bids us pass at once to that of his 


still more illustrious brother. It was a most imperious duty to the history of his | 
nation that impelled his nephew, the present Lord Londonderry, to take what 
: | 


measures misfortune and shipwreck had left practicable to clear his fame from 
the clouds with which the bitter animosity of the Radical faction, forty years 
ago, tried to obscure it. Perhaps Sir C. Stewart (to give him the title that but 


marks the distinction between him and his brother), never appeared to greater 


advantage than in his gallant and successful defence of his brother's reputation 


against the sneers which Lord Brougham, in his most superficial “ Sketches of 492). Wellington himself, who knew him well, entertained the lowest poss 


Statesmen of George III.,” permitted himself to level at his “ want of general 
information and his defects as an orator.” The vindication was certainly adm. 
rably executed, excellent in feeling and taste, and powerful in argument. Lord 
Ca tiereagh in bi: li etime had had a more formidable critic than Lord Brougham 
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’ is full of quotations (or misquota.- 


tions) from the speeches of the great Foreign Secretary ; and if we believe, as wo 
suppose must be believed, that the metaphors attributed by the poet to the states. 
man were really uttered by him—that he did speak of “embarking into tha 


| feature on which the question hinged,” and of “ John Bull surveying the calamj. 
| ties of Europe, with his hands in his breeches pockets, like a crocodile,” we must 


confess that at times, when he was speaking, ideas somehow got confused in hj, 


the critical audience which he was addressing. But we must at the same time 
remark that his present biographer supplies the best antidote to such unfavoura. 
ble criticism, by quoting numerous and long passages from his speeches, whi), 
are not only entirely free from such incongruous figures, but are eminently per. 
spicuous, intelligible in language,and forcible in arrangement. It may also be fairly 
urged that the more you detract from Lord Castlereagh’s oratory the more you 
add to his wisdom and statesmanlike power, since it is undeniable that he was 
always listened to with the greatest attention, and that he had a pre-eminent 
weight in the House of Commons, while he has often been accused of being unduly 
swayed by eloquence and mere oratory. 

Lord Castlereagh was very fortunate, not only in the greatness of his states. 
manlike faculties, but in living at a time when the very faculties of which he was 
possessed were exactly those which were most required in the different situations 
in which he was placed. He was not thirty years old when, as Secretary for 
Ireland, he had the task of carrying the Union through the Irish Parliament 
committed to him; a measure the most beneficial both to his country’s welfare 
and his own glory which even the genius of Pitt ever conceived, but one which 
demanded the highest and most varied abilities to secure its success. It is 
undoubtedly true that the means employed were not always of the purest kind; 
that not only the ordinary instruments of ministerial influence—ribbons and 
rank,—but the coarser agencies of guineas and bank-notes were lavished to win 
the co-operation of many who professed: to see in the projected union the ruin of 
their country, while they showed by their acts that their real idea of their duty to 
that country was to sell it for as much as they could get ; but there were many 
who were inaccessible to such base motives. And it required great management 
to overcome the plausible objections which many honest patriots, little acquainted 
with history, and still less with the principles of government, entertained to the 
measure. Sir Archibald truly says, “The character and disposition of Lord 








| Castlereagh qualified him in a singular manner to contend with these difficulties. 
| To the strongest and most intense patriotic feelings he united a calm judgment ; 
| a temper, the suavity of which nothing could ruffle; a resolution which nothing 
| could deter” (i., 81). And to him, next to Pitt himself, is the success of this 
| great measure to be mainly attributed. 

Lord Wellesley has borne honourable testimony to the zeal, disinterestedness, 
| and great ability with which he discharged the duties of President of the Board 
| of Control ; but the labours on which his fame must always principally rest are 
| those which were imposed on him as Secretary at War, and afterwards as 
| Foreign Secretary, during the latter years of the great war with Napoleon, and 
| the eventful and perplexed years of peace which immediately followed the con- 
| clusion of that war. His merits in the discharge of the duties of these most 
arduous posts are now so fully acknowledged by men of all parties who have the 
slightest acquaintance with the real history of the period that they do not require 
to be exaggerated. Yet the exaggeration of the most partial biographer has 
never been carried to such a height as it is in the work before us, in which Sir 
Archibald Alison,on more than one occasion, tries to strip Wellington of the principal 
| merit of the success of the Peninsular war ; affirming that he was only the instru- 
| ment to execute “the new and resolute mode of warfare originally conceived by Lord 
| Castlereagh and Sir C. Stewart” (i., 317); and that it was Lord Castlereagh 
who laid down, “at the very outset, and in the minutest particulars, the plans 
which Wellington carried out for the defence of Portugal in four successive cam- 
paigns” (ii, 491). The claim thus set up for Lord Castlereagh is so monstrous 
and so wholly falsified by existing documents, that even the author is unable to 
persevere consistently in it; but (i., 261) records that ‘ Lord Castlereagh 
adopted a minute on the defence of Portugal, drawn by Sir A. Wellesley, which 
was laid before the Cabinet, and immediately acted upon; and again (ii., 492) 
| he admits that “‘ Wellington’s defence of Spain and Portugal is his own.” The 
| document alluded to, and its influence on the Cabinet, is fully described in Yonge’s 
| «Life of Wellington ;” as are other papers laid by our incomparable general 
| before the Ministers at subsequent periods when the greatness of Napoleon's 
| successes in other quarters made them hesitate as to the propriety of continuing 
_ the struggle; and they sufficiently prove, what no one before Sir Archibald ever 
| denied, that the merit of Wellington’s campaigns belongs exclusively to himself. 

It is quite credit enough for Lord Castlereagh to have been the first to discern 
Wellington’s matchless genius, and to have been his steady supporter against the 
| vacillation and timidity of his colleagues. Had he laid down the plans for 








military operations as Sir Archibald pretends that he did, he would have exposed 
_ himself to derision by travelling so wholly out of his line, and have wholly for: 
| feited in the opinion of every man of sense the character for sound judgment 
| which his biographer deservedly attributes to him. 
| But if we feel bound to protest, in the name of truth and justice, against this 
| attempt to rob the victor of Salamanca of the best part of his laurels, with what 
_ patience can we see a comparison instituted between him and Alexander 0 
_ Russia, one of the most weak-minded meddlers whom ever events raised into 
_ importance, and that comparison decided so wholly in the Czar’s favour that “a 
conduct in his war with Napoleon is affirmed to have “encircled his memor? 
with a halo of purer glory than ever yet was allotted to uninspired man’ i 

bie 
ent 


i 


opinion of his judgment; and Sir Archibald, who on this point is also inconsist 
with himself, shows that the Duke’s estimate was not far wrong, as in another 
place (iii., 63) he speaks of his “ facile vanity ’’ and “ covetousness of applause ; 
_ admitting that these qualities led him to interfere in and to attempt to dictate 
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in matters the decision of which did not rest with him; and (ii., 291), in another 
place he allows that the intolerable folly of one of Alexander's projects, the design 
of placing Bernadotte on the French throne, “ was not the least of the many 
difficulties with which Lord Castlereagh and Sir Charles Stewart had to contend 
throughout the whole campaign, and more than once brought the fortunes of the 
Coalition to the very brink of ruin;” and again, with a candour and fidelity to truth 
which is the best antidote to his prejudiced and inflated panegyric, he fully exposes 
the selfish ambition of his plans with respect to Poland, and the unstatesmanlike 
whim of giving Elba to Napoleon, against which Lord Castlereagh and his brother 
from the first protested. 

Lord Castlereagh’s fame as one of the very greatest of war ministers is now so 
fully established, that it was hardly necessary for his biographer to justify the 
expedition to Walcheren, which, in all probability, only failed through the inca- 
pacity of Lord Chatham, who was selected by the King, not by the Minister, to 
command the expedition. But Sir Archibald displays not only an unworthy 
prejudice against Canning (whom he evidently dislikes merely because he was 
Lord Castlereagh’s most formidable rival), but also great ignorance of the history 
of the time, when, in relating the dissensions in the Cabinet which grew out of 
that expedition, he pronounces “ Mr. Canning’s conduct, so far as the conceal- 
ment was concerned, indefensible” (i., 312). Had he read Lord Colchester’s 
diary he would have found ample proof (ii., 220-3) that the concealment was 
owing solely to the wish expressed on the subject by that most imbecile of all 
Prime Ministers, the Duke of Portland, that Canning “repeatedly remonstrated 
against it;” that, next to the Duke, Lord Camden was most 'to blame, while 
Canning was not even the person who originally proposed Lord Castlereagh’s 
removal to some other office. Canning was much too great a man, and deserved 
far too well of England, for any one to allow his reputation to be whispered 
away out of a desire to exalt a rival at his expense; and Lord Castlereagh was 
also too great a man to make it requisite to lower another to exalt him. 

Lord Castlereagh’s foresight, wisdom, and fearless energy, as exhibited in the 
allied camp in the spring of 1814, are well displayed by his biographer, and here 
we will not quarrel with that author for repeating himself, and almost repro- 
ducing his ‘‘ History of Europe.’’ But when he comes to speak of the events of 
late years, he hardly does Lord Castlereagh justice, since he certainly fails to 
set clearly and fully before the reader the unswerving opposition which he at 
all times gave to the Holy Alliance; with respect to which his policy was so 
completely identical with that of Canning, that, after his lamented death, 
Canning sent the Duke of Wellington to Verona, with the very same instructions 
which Lord Castlereagh had drawn up for himself, as laying down the unanimous 
policy of the British Cabinet. 

The most interesting portion of these volumes, and that which places the 
greatness of Lord Castlereagh’s abilities, and the honest patriotism of all his 


designs in the strongest light, are those copious extracts from his hitherto | 


unpublished letters, which the present Marquis has placed at Sir Archibald’s 
disposal. Many of them are perfect models of State papers, elaborate, per- 
spicuous, full of acuteness and foresight, and often establishing and elucidating 


great general principles. In thus communicating them to his uncle’s biographer | 


the Marquis has done those to whom England’s honour, as displayed in the 
careers of her greatest statesmen, is dear, an eminent service. He will do them 
a greater still if he should be induced to publish them in extenso, as a worthy 
appendix to the volumes of Lord Castlereagh’s correspondence, already given 
to the world by the fraternal industry of his gallant father. 








FACSIMILES OF A PORTION OF THE SCRIPTURES.* 


Tue attention of paleographers has been called to a publication of certain 
portions of the Gospel of St. Matthew, &c., by Constantine Simonides. The 


fact of their being edited by such a well known discoverer is not at all calculated , 
to inspire the public with confidence as to the genuineness of the MSS. The | 
earlier history of Simonides has been lately given in several of our journals, and | 


it will be unnecessary to repeat it; but as he has again ventured to produce 
some MSS. of a character even more extraordinary than he has ever done 


before, it behoves us to call the attention of those interested, in order to adopt | 


some means of preventing people being further taken in. “ Populus vult decipi, 


not have been entirely unknown to them, but whom they have selected as an 


| Benedict was chief of the monastery of Panormites. 





_ _ - —— a 


. 

11. Portions of the Oikistika of Androsthenes. 

12. A fragment of Thucydides, dated A.D. 11, copied by Thucydides, the son 
of Thucydides, with a reed pen. 

These (and we may have omitted some), are what he says he has discovered 
in Mr. Mayer’s collection; not less curious are those which he says he has seen 
in various monasteries abroad. 

1. In the monastery of Mount Sinai, the Gospel of St. Matthew, written by 
Hermodorus, on papyrus, seventy-five years after the ascension of our Lord, 
referring to the copy of the same Gospel by Nicolaus the Deacon. 

2. In Mount Athos, the entire Gospel of St. Matthew, of about the second 
century, on two skins of parchment written on both sides in small but legible 
letters, the work of Aglaius of Cnidus, the copyist. 

3. In the monastery of St. Sabbas, not far from Jerusalem, a MS. of the same 
Gospel, copied by Stachys, a Deacon of Alexandria, in A.D. 199. 

4. In the monastery of St. Dionysius, at Mount Athos, another copy of the 
same Gospel written by Nectarius A.D. 255. . 

5. In the monastery of St. Sabbas, another copy of St. Matthew's Gospel, 
written in gold letters by the hand of the Emperor Theodosius II., A.D. 421. 

(The only MS. known, partly written by the Emperor Theodosius, is in the 
convent of St. Katherine, Mount Sinai. } 

6. In the monastery of Pantocrator, in Mount Athos, another copy, A.D. 539. 


It is quite obvious that the MS. of Hermodorus is put forward to prove that of 
Nicolaus. Several of the discoveries in the first list were exhibited at a public 
soireé at Liverpool, and nobody seemed astonished at a man talking of MSS. of 
the first century, as if they were the latest fashionable novel, to be had any- 
where. It really becomes a matter of charity to inform the “erudite ” of 
Liverpool, that not a single Biblical MS. of the first century is known to exist; 
and more, that not a single Greek Biblical MS. written on papyrus has ever been 
discovered; and at the same time it may not be amiss briefly to mention 
whatMSS. of the first and second centuries—exclusive of the Egyptian papyri, 
which are foreign to our purpose —we really know to be in existence. Among 
the earliest Greek MSS. on papyrus, are those discovered at Herculaneum, all 
written in small capitals, and which are of course anterior to the destruction of 
that town, in A.D. 79. They seem to have consisted chiefly of treatises on the 
Epicurean Philosophy. The most important of the works are a Treatise De 
Naturi, by Epicurus, and some treatises on music, and one on rhetoric, by 
Philodemus. 

Next to them in point of age are the orations of Hyperides, one belonging to 
Mr. Arden, and the other purchased of Rev. H. Stobart for the British Museum, 
both admirably edited by the Rev. Churchill Babington, B.D.; the fragments 
of Homer, in possession of Mrs. Banks, and of Mr. Harris, of Alexandria; and 

the fragments of treatises on astronomy and rhetoric, &c., mentioned in 
| Silvestre. And thirdly, a class of papyri of another character, in capital, uncial, 
_ and cursive writing, consisting of public and private acts, letters, &c., preserved 
at Paris, Leyden, Turin, and the British Museum. Among them we may mention 
| the letter of Dioscorides to Dorion, and a petition to King Ptolemy (Philometer), 
| as also the papyri published by M. Reuvens and Rev. J. Forshall. 

It will thus be seen that up to the present time nothing of a biblical nature 
has been discovered of the first, second, or third centuries. What has been the 
result of the labours of such men as Michaelis, Wetstein, Griesbach, Tischendorf, 
Lachmann, Tregelles, Blomfield, Scrivener, and Alford? Has not every available 
MS. relative to the Scriptures been carefully consulted in order to give a correct 
text of the New Testament? As every one may not know what biblical MSS. 
of the earliest period really do exist, the following list of the recognized codices 
of the Greek Scriptures is here given, of which it will be seen that none are 





' earlier than the end of the fourth century :— 


Codex Vaticanus—end of fourth. 

Alexandrinus—before the middle of fifth. 

Sinaiticus—fourth or fifth. 

Ephraemi—latter end of fifth, or the sixth. 

Cottonianus—end of sixth; written in silver letters on purple vellum. 


3) 
” 
”» 
” 


Having these facts before our eyes, what can be thought of a statement made 


| by Simonides, which has not had that attention drawn to it which it deserves ? 


We quote, word for word, from page 41 of his work :— 


“ Besides the copy of Aglaius, another MS. of the New Testament is extant in 


| my father’s house, the gilt X«AAuo¢g of which bears this inscription: —‘ The New 
ct decipiatur!’’ Local societies will be sadly below par, in consequence of the | 


lamentable result produced by one of their body—the Historical Society of | 
Cheshire and Lancashire—by their adoption of a man whose antecedents could | 


Testament. ‘To the Council of Syme, presented by the writer, Theodorus.’ This 
once lay in the monastery of Panormites in Syme, and was removed thence 
by Benedict the Symwan, my uncle on the mother’s side, a little before the 
insurrection in Greece, and preserved by him at Mount Athos-—for at that time 
He related from written 


‘ honorary member.” Has this society such confidence in the “ erudite Joseph | and oral tradition, that one of the priests of the Temple of Neptune, in Syme 
Mayer,” their president, as to imagine that such Biblical treasures as are pro- | (called E!pistratus vefure baptism, and Theodorus afterwards), wrote this, and 


duced in the volume before us, should only have been found in his possession— | 


treasures that not one public library in the whole world possesses ? The contents | 
of this volume, discovered by Simonides himself (as he states) in Mayer's | 
museum, were purchased from the Rev. H. Stobart and an old collector named 
Sams, and may as well be given at length :— 


1. Fragments of the Gospel of St. Matthew, written fifteen years after our 
Saviour’s ascension, by Nicolaus the Deacon ; i.¢. forty-eight years after the birth 
of Jesus Christ. 

«. The first chapter of the epistle of St. James. 

3. The concluding verses of St. Jude. 

4. Portions of eight chapters of Genesis, written in the first century B.C. 

». The ten Commandments, in Greek and Demotic, first century B.C. 

6. The voyages of Hanno the Carthaginian, first century B.C. 

‘. A page of a work by Aristzeus, first century B.C. 

S. Fragments of the oracles of Zoroaster, first century B.C. 

B 4 A fragment of some Historical and Geographical writings, second century, | 


10. Nine epistles of Hermippus, the son of Eumenices, first century B.C. 








* Facsimiles of certain Portions of the Gos el of St. Matthew and of the Epistles of 


St. James and Jude, &c. By Constantine Simonides, Ph.D. London: Tribner & Co. 


presented it to the Council of Syme in the second century. It is written on 
parchment of great brilliancy, having a reddish colour. Th ‘whole consists of 
bands of parchment, and is rolled round a silver cylinder from which is is ua. 
pended, and which the ancient caligraphers called mpeprociArng —it is one inch 
in circumference, and four in length, and the ends are in a shape of a lion, &e. 
This I recejved as a gift from my uncle shortly before his death, and have kept 
it at my father’s, together with other scarce MSS.” 


Would 
any one believe, if they had not his statement before their eyes, that there was a 
man living who would publish such a startling announcement, and if true, why has 
it not been produced at Liverpool, or published before this? Yet to Simonides the 


“ Another MS. of the second century is extant in my father’s house!” 


statement appears only worthy of a foot-note. Our astonishment at the impudence 
of the assertion, must be our excuse for a very brief comment. M. Simonides is not 
the only man who has visited Mount Athos, and must not therefore be surprised if 
we rely on the opinion of others as to the MSS. to be seen there. In 1800, Dr. Hunt 
and Professor Carlyle were sent out expressly by the Government, to visit the 
monasteries in the Levant, and in a letter from Professor Carlyle to the Bishop 


| of Durham, dated 27th April of the same year, he states “that he had finished an 


investigation of all the MSS. contained in Mount Athos.” During his stay of more 
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than three weeks, he asserts “that he did not omit examining one MS.,” though 
the number of the whole he believed to amount to almost thirteen thousand. 
Except one copy of the Iliad, and another of the Odyssey ; a few of the edited 
plays of the different tragedians ; the orations of Demosthenes and schines ; 
parts of Aristotle ; copies of Philo and Josephus (all of which were comparatively 
recent), he did not meet with anything that could be called classical. He found, 
however, a number of very valuable MSS. of the New Testament, though certainly 
none so old, by some centuries, as either the Alexandrian Codex, or the MS. of 
Beza ; “indeed,” says he, “I think I have myself procured some MSS. of the New 
Testament from monasteries in the neighbourhood of Constantinople, as old as 
any I saw in the libraries of Mount Athos.” The papers of Dr. Hunt, edited by 
Mr. Walpole, do not furnish us with an account of any Biblical MS. earlier than 
the ninth century. Dr. Clarke, Hon, R. Curzon, Scholz, M. Tischendorf, and the 
Rev. H. O. Coxe, also examined the contents of the monasteries in Greece and 
Palestine, and the results of their labours are well known. 

Space does not permit us to treat separately every individnal manuscript ; it is 
sufficient to have noticed them. Reader, for these discoveries you are to 
“heartily glorify God.” You are advised also to prove your accusations against 
a man who is ever striving for the cause of knowledge, otherwise (mark the 
alternative!) you shall, as do the hogs, “return in kind more than you took,” as 
the proverb has it—a proverb, no doubt, of the first century, B.c., and, from its 





antiquity in meaning, to us unintelligible. 
In conclusion there is a frontispiece portrait given as a copy of an ancient 


fresco at Mount Athos. “The original,” says Simonides, “is the work of the 
fifth century, and was executed by Hierotheus, who is proved to have been a 
follow-citizen and scholar of Panselenus,’’* &c. This certainly proves that what- 
ever M. Simonides’ pretensions are to be able to diffuse knowledge, he, at any 
rate, knows nothing aboat Byzantine art. If the picture be at Mount Athos, or 
if it only be an invention of the brain, it is not earlier than the sixteenth 
century! It is to be hoped that some really sound and critical examination will 
be made of these pretended discoveries, and the attention of biblical critics is 
especially called to refute these scandalous attempts to upset the basis upon 
which the present text of the New Testament now rests. 





——_ -___-- —— 


WITCHCRAFT.+ 


Tuere is a great deal of honest careful research exhibited in the pages of this 
work. Its “stories” are “ facts,” and rest upon documentary evidence, the 
authenticity of which cannot be disputed. It is a book of terrors, showing how, 
in former times, many unoffending creatures were tortured into the invention of 
falsehoods, and then cruelly put to death, upon what were most untruly designated 





their “‘own confessions.” 
Mrs. Linton has confined her researches within the boundaries of England and 


Scotland. She has not travelled abroad, and, it may be added, that she does not 
enter into details until she comes to the sixteenth century. The majority of her 
“ witch stories” are subsequent to the “ Reformation,” and no attempt is made 
to trace the history and progress of witchcraft. We regret that this, a very 
important branch of the whole subject, has not attracted the attention of 
Mrs. Linton; for the biographies of the most illustrious of the old magicians are 
all wonderful romances, which her powers as a writer would have rendered very 
attractive. We should like, for instance, to have had Mrs. Linton’s description 
of the feats of Simon Magus, the contemporary of the Apostles ; and then to have 
seen described by her the wonders of that Virgil the magician, who was much 
better known and longer remembered by the simple-minded people of Naples, 
than Virgil the poet: and next, we should like to have read her narrative of the 
life of the marvellous Heliodorus of Sicily, of Paracelsus, of Albert the Great, who, 
to please his master, William of Holland, in the year 1248, converted a palace 
into a forest, and made its enchanted glades resonant with the songs of nightin- 
gales, thrushes, and blackbirds ; of Johannes Teutonicus, the clergyman, who in 
the vear 1271, said on the same Christmas night three masses—one at Halber- 
stadt , the second at Mayence, and the third in Cologne. We wish also that some 
reference had been made to Cornelius Agrippa, and the wonderful Doctor 
Faustus, and that very clever wight and wizard, Zyto, the Bohemian, who, on 
one occasion, swallowed every bit of a whole living man, with the exception of 
his dirty boots (solos dumtaxat calceos, qui luto obliti videbantur), and then, in 
the presence of more than a thousand persons, vomited him up again ! 

The antiquities and the oddities of ‘‘ Witchcraft’ are not touched upon by 
Mrs. Linton. She has gone through its records, and finds the judicial page 
stained with blood, and saturated with tears. The gloom of the dark days when 
witchcraft was supposed to be a possible crime is around her, and the accused 
punished as rebels against God, and offenders against man. Her book is an 
appeal to public opinion in reference to the villanies practised in bye-gone times ; 
and the indictment preferred by her commences with a description of Scotch 
superstitions. They are accurately and powerfully described in the following 


passage : 

“ Scotland was always foremost in superstition. Her wild hills and lonely fells 
seemed the fit haunting-places for all mysterions powers; and long after spirits 
had fled, and ghosts had been laid in the level plains of the South, they were 
to be found lingering about the glens and glades of Scotland. Very little of 
graceful fancy lighted up the gloom of those popular superstitions. Even Elfame, 
or Faérie, was a place of dread and anguish, where the devil ruled heavy-handed 
and Hell claimed its yearly tithe, rather than the home of fun and beauty and 
petulant gaiety as with other nations ; and the beautiful White Ladies, like the 
German Ellewomen, had more of bale than bliss as their portion to scatter 
among the sons of men. Spirits like the goblin Gilpin Horner, full of malice 
and unholy cunning,—like grewsome brownies, at times unutterably terrific, at 





* Panselenus was the inventor of ‘‘ Photography,” or ‘ Heliotypy,” as it should be called, 
and also wrote the history of gun cotton (BapBacorvpiric) 1] 

+ Witch Stories, collected by E. Lynn Linton, author of “ Azeth, the Egyptian,” ‘“ Amy- 
one,” &c. London: Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 1861. ) 
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times grotesque and rude, but then more satyr-like than elfish,—like May 
Moulachs, lean and hairy-armed, watching over the fortunes of a family, but 
prophetic only of woe, not of weal,—like the ernel Kelpie, hiding behind the 
river sedges to rush out on unwary passers-by, and strangle them beneath the 
waters,—like the unsained laidly Elf, who came tempting Christian women, to 
their souls’ eternal perditon if they yielded to the desires of their bodies,—like 
the fatal Banshie, harbinger of death and ruin,—were the popular forms of the 
Scottish spirit-world ; and in none of them do we find either love or gentleness 
but only fierceness and crime, enmity to man and rebellion to God. But saddest 
and darkest, and unholiest of all was the belief in witchcraft, which infesteg 
society for centuries, like a sore eating through to the very heart of humanity, 
and which was nowhere more bitter and destructive than among the god] 

children of our Northern sister. Strange that the land of the Lord should have 
been the favourite camping-ground of Satan, that the hill of Zion should haye 
had its roots in the depths of Tophet!” 


The character of James I. of England—the inciter to witch prosecutions jy 
Scotland—is admirably and truthfully drawn. The spirit of the book and its 
author are embodied in her denunciation of the worst and vilest of all the 
monarchs that ever occupied the English throne :— 

*« And now we come to a very singular group of trials, opened out by that 
clumsy, superstitious pedant, whose name stands accursed for vice and crue] 
cowardice and the utmost selfishness of fear—James VI. of Scotland. If any- 
thing were wanting to complete one’s abhorrence of Carr’s patron and Raleigh's 
murderer—one’s contempt of the upholder of the divine right of kings in his 
own self-adoration as God’s vicegerent upon earth—it would be his part in the 
witch delusion of the sixteenth century. Whatever of blood-stained folly belonged 
specially to the Scottish trials of this time, and hereafter, owed its original im. 
pulse to him; and every groan of the tortured wretches driven to their fearfu) 
doom, and every tear of the survivors left blighted and desolate to drag out their 
weary days in mingled grief and terror, lie on his memory with shame and con. 
demnation ineffaceable for all time.” 


The book compiled by Mrs. Linton is one of great importance to the historical 
student. In the details of the criminal trials is afforded an insight into the 
manners and morals of the people amongst whom they took place, and with whom 
—it is painful to admit the fact—they were actually popular ! 

The history of mankind is full of such terrible passages—of the enlightened 
and the base winning favour from the mob, by pandering to their brutal passions, 
“The Witch Stories” form but a single chapter in the large volume that might 
be written upon the weakness and wickedness, the follies and fanaticism of 
mankind. 





NORMAN SINCLAIR.* 


A CLEVER man must necessarily write something of a clever book. It may 
not be a success in its particular direction,—if poetry, it may be wretched rhyme ; 
if a romance, a spiritless delineation of character; if a drama, an inartificial plot, 
or an epic a stupid story; if an essay it may be dull; if history, confused ; but 
still he will be sure to say much that is worth reading, and to set certain facts 
and thoughts in a better light than heretofore. Yet one of the most consummate 
proofs of cleverness in a man is to do only that work for which he is best fitted, 
and to leave undone that in which he can never achieve success ; for all our 
greatest men have attained to their greatness by working in the direction for 
which nature and their own powers had originally destined them, whereby they 
never wasted force nor lost irreparable time. Professor Aytoun is undeniably a 
clever man: a man of masculine understanding, with a close grip on his subject: 
a man of thonght, learning, patience, and conscientious work ; and yet Professor 
Aytoun has not learnt the first lesson of his craft, nor understood the need of 
fairly settling with his own mind what are his best powers, and in what particular 
field of labour he could make the most of them. Certainly not in the field of 
novel writing was his tent ever meant to be pitched, and the sooner he draws the 
stakes and strikes his flag the better for himself, and for his readers and admirers. 

The very opening is ominous. The hero—for it is an autobiography—begins 
with a long essay on wealth and wishes; and how the mean way is always the 
happiest, and the level lands the most beautiful; how he does not desire to be a 
duke or aking, and how he has found his rest in the possession of £40,000, 
which, at 3} or 4 per cent., makes a tidy little homestead in the Highlands. This 
is the moral of the book, mixed up with a little love making, a dash of adven- 
ture, and a vast amount of High Tory politics—to enunciate which, indeed, seems 
to have been the main object of the whole. Of story there is but a slight and 
skeleton shadowing. A young orphan lad, brought up to the law (Scottish), by 
chance flung into the outskirts of political life, where he is made use of by a 
plausible old member of Parliament, who converts him into his unpaid “ crack,” 
and obtains a reputation on the basis of his researches ; suddenly enriched by 
the discovery that he is heir to somebody never heard of before, who has left 
him £40,000 and interest; in love with the daughter of a merchant king, for 
whose hand young dukes are sighing, and old earls negotiating, and which 
daughter of the merchant king turns out to be his own cousin, while her father 
is the illegal holder of his inherited and heretofore unclaimed fortune; the crash 
of the merchant king aforesaid, from whose clutches, however, he (Norman, the 
hero) has been wise enough to rescue his belongings, and whose character he is 
afterwards enabled to clear; his marriage with his cousin, and philosophic rejec- 
tion cf a tempting offer of political influence, preferring Mary and his Highland 
home to anything that might be found on the floor of the House—here, com- 
pressed in a few words, is the whole of Professor Aytoun’s story, which he has 
managed to spread out over the wearisome face of three thick octavo volumes. 

Then, as for the adventures, what are they? The fall of Lord Windermere’ 
son down a crevasse, and gallant rescue by Norman and his dog Lion—whic) 
romantic beginning of the Windermere acquaintance never leads further, and i8 
not converted into capital; and the capture of the scoundrel of the book, 
Speedwell, the Jew, for whose benefit are re-enacted three old, old stories, which 





* Norman Sinclair. By W. Edmonstone Aytoun, D.C.L., author of “Lays of the Scottis> 
Cavaliers,” &c. William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
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are not half so exciting as the original. For in the first place Speedwell tries to 
poison one of his victims with tartar emetics, followed by strychnine; then 
Pocock, the clever thief-taker—detective he calls himself,—gets caught in a trap 
into which the most stupid policeman in the ranks would not have fallen, and we 
have a bit of Ainsworth and Bulwer, not half so strikingly told, and with a wind- 
up of unnatural bathos like what one gets at third-rate theatres; and, lastly, 
Speedwell himself is made to drink poison when in prison, his Hebrew relations 
—his mother’s name, of course, being Miriam—holding a kind of nineteenth 
century vehmgericht over him, the show of which they are enabled to carry out 
with a beautiful innocence as to gaol regulations and probabilities. The Professor 
does not shine in melodrama; his buskins are too high, and his stilts not suffi- 
ciently concealed. Indeed, he does not shine in any part of the story, as a story; 
but in some of the isolated passages he is eloquent and manly enough. Read by 
themselves there are many detached pages which would give any one a very 
high idea of the character and calibre of the whole work. In one place we have 
a pleasant, breezy bit of landscape painting, with just enough of Professor Wilson's 
manner in it to give it likeness without making it a copy; in others we have 
episodes of Scottish life and manners full of humour themselves and humorously 
told, but the life of the book is in its politics. But for the pleasure of bring- 
ing forward all the old Tory traditions, with sly back-handers against the 
moderate Whigs, and full-face blows planted right between the eyes of Radical 
and Chartist ; but for the delight of dilating on his nation’s loyalty to George LV., 
and on his own belief that Queen Victoria is more than the chief magistrate of 
the realm, and has a halo of Divine right about her crown—“ Norman Sinclair” 
would never have given himself literary birth before the world. It is not often 
that we meet with the like confession of faith now-a-days. It is the “ fashion” 
for literary men to be on the liberal side, whether they have earnest convictions 
or no; and it is refreshing,even if we do not agree personally with his views, to meet 
with a man who abhors class servility, and will not give in to popular cant. 
Professor Aytoun’s manly, old-fashioned Toryism—a thing of the past as it is, 
and against all the laws of history and philosophy—is yet of a better stamp than 
many another writer’s false and sickly liberalism, adopted only because it is con- 
sidered the right thing to do,and which, from the want of all truthand earnestness in 
it, degenerates into nothing better than threadbare cant. But however manly in 
intention and expression, a political novel is a tremendous venture, and needs the 
most delicate treatment. Nothing less than the wit of Disraeli, or the eloquence of 
Bulwer, can make it palatable, and in Professor Aytoun’s hands it becomes simply a 
bore unredeemed and irredeemable. No smart descriptions of parties, or brilliant 
links of interest, forged between principles and passions, sentiments and charac- 
ters—no clever intertwining of politics and plot—so that the one helps to eluci- 
date the other, and neither can be taken away without the whole thing collapsing: 
The Professor who writes of “ Norman Sinclair,” knows nothing of these higher 
flights of his craft, and his work suffers in consequence. It has no intellectual 
life, very little romance, and quite as little human interest ; and yet it is a clever 
book, and the book of a strong-headed man, who has, however, in this instance, 
run his head against a wall—and thick one, too—and has qnly shaken down a 
few dried leaves and dead acorns, instead of the richer grapes and pomegranates 
growing beyond, 








MANY THOUGHTS OF MANY MINDS.* 

Tits might have been a very good book, and, without being positively bad, it 
yet suggests, on the most cursory perusal, the great interval which separates 
what has been achieved by the compiler from the ideal at which he manifestly aimed. 
“Many Thoughts of Many Minds”’ are contained in a by no means small, and 
certainly not unhandsome quarto. It is usually bound in the same way—so at 
least we have always found it—with marbled sides and edges, in perfect 
accordance with the ramshackle nature of the contents, and with a deep evergreen 
coloured back, in similar harmony with the perennial nature of the thoughts 
garnered up, a possession for ever as it were, by Mr. Southgate, who, modestly 
quoting Wotton, professed himself but “‘ the gatherer and disposer of other men’s 
stuff.”’ 

If we turn in this volume to the head-line “Infancy,’”’ we come upon a rich 
harvest of thoughts, sentiments, conceits, and what not. ‘ The Beguilements of 
infaney,” “ Infancy—joys of ”— 


*« Joy thou bring’st, but mix’d with trembling, 
, Anxious joys and tender fears,” 
&e. &e. 
“A Mother the Deity of Infancy ;” “ the mystery of infancy ;” “its playful- 
ness,’ &e. “The death of une as compared with that of several infants :’’— 
** He took the cup of life to sip, 
Too bitter ’twas to drain, 


He put it meekly from his lip, 
And went to sleep again.” 


Or again, Loss of an Infant :— 
** She was my idol,” &c. 
“ Epitaph on an Infant :’— 
** On life’s wild ocean,” &c. &e. 


In fact, from “ Blacksmith” to “ Bishop,” from a‘ Poker” to “ Infinite Space,” 





beginning at “ Abdication,” and ending with “ Zoology,” any man, at the moderate | 


cost of a few shillings, may provide himself with as many thoughts as he will 
probably digest in a lifetime, upon some three or four thousand disconnected 


words. ‘ Cough no more” is a commandment very earnestly enjoined, and not | 


always to be obeyed, with ever so good a will. “ Think no more,” however, now 
only needs the will, and the quarto before us, to be effectually put into practice. 
There are the thoughts, enough and to spare. Only buy them, and learn them, 
and you need not trouble yourself to think any more for yourself. One tithe the 








z Many Thonghts of Many Minds; being a Treasury of Reference: consisting of selections 


fre he - one of the most Celebrated Authors, By Henry Southgate. London: Griffin, 





number stored up in ‘ Many Thoughts of Many Minds,” applied in conversation 
with moderate ability, would probably confer on a man all the credit of being 
highly accomplished. And what more is wanted in a general way ? Spontaneity, 
coherence, internal harmony with himself, are too much to demand of any 
ordinary mortal in the present day, who, so he but seem to know all about any- 
thing, is easily condoned his substantial ignorance in everything. 





NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Curistmas Bens. Words by John Oxenford. Music by Niels W. Gade. 
Ewer & Co.—If our philharmonic and musical societies were not quite so “ con- 
servative” in principle, the name of Niels W. Gade would be better known in 
this country, and his music as much appreciated here as it is in Germany. He 
is a composer of decided originality and superior mind. Althongh his works all 
partake more or less of the northern character, he being a Dane by birth, yet 
they are written with so much thought, artistic conception, and poetic intention, 
that they rank far above the standard of ordinary compositions, and cannot fail 
to command respect, if not admiration. Mendelssohn was very partial to him, 
and spoke of his genius in the highest terms. Some of Gade’s choral and 
orchestral productions were frequently performed at the “ Gewandhaus concerts 
in Leipzig,’ during the time that Mendelssohn was the director, and whilst the 
young Danish composer was staying at that renowned place. Indeed, so great 
was the reputation he enjoyed there, that when the post of conductor of these 
concerts became vacant, it was offered to Gade, who accepted it, and held that 
honourable position for some considerable time. ‘The king of Denmark, however, 
wished him to return to his country to assume the lead of musical affairs in 
Copenhagen, to which flattering invitation he naturally responded. Since then 
he has continued to reside in the Danish capital, highly esteemed and appreciated 
for his talent. Besides many important works for orchestra, he has also composed 
several charming pieces for the pianoforte and the voice. His songs are chiefly 
remarkable for purity and grace, and their unaffected melody. These high 
qualities form the main features of the little song, entitled Christmas Bells. 
Though of a very unpretending character, and a mere “ bagatelle’’ as a piece of 
music, it is yet interesting and musician-like throughout, while the aecom- 
paniment is written with such clearness and care, that it could easily be arranged 
as a part-song. The words by Mr. Oxenford are suitable to the occasion, and 
in accordance with the music. We can recommend the whole as a most appro- 
priate Christmas gift. 

SWEETHEART, COME BACK TO ME. Words by Jessica Rankin, Music by M. W. 
Balfe. Cramer, Beale, & Wood.—We wish we could award the same praise to 
Mr. Balfe’s new ballad, but we are sorry to say this pleasure is denied us, We 
almost wonder the Hibernian composer has the courage to affix his name to such 
a composition. It is, without exception, the weakest and poorest effusion that 
has come from his pen. From the manner in which the words (on a par with 
the music) are arranged, we should think that the music was written first, and 
the verses made to fit anyhow. In the second bar, for instance, particular 
emphasis is given to the word “ very,’ not on the first syllable, but on the 
second; and again, on the word “ longer,’ where the accent falls upon the 
weaker portion of the word. The key in which the song is written is indicated 
on the title-page; it is in B flat; about this there can be no mistake. 

Iu. TELL you wuy I’p LikkE To BE A Rosk. Words by Frederick Enoch, Music 
by Henry Swart. Cramer, Beale, & Wood.—Just a shade beticr than “ Come 
back, Sweetheart.” Mr. Smart, like Mr. Balfe, has written some beautiful songs, 
but also some that are very indifferent. The above belongs to the latter category 
We must, however, do Mr. Smart the justice to say that the harmony, if not 
interesting, is at all events not quite so bald as that of his distinguished col- 
league. We cannot, indeed, commend the poet for his verses. He seems to 
have a decided objection to verbs and vowels in general, and evidently thinks 
that syneeresis and poetry are synonymous ; “Pll tell you why I'd like’—“ A 
fav’ rite flow’r’—‘ At ev’ning’s starry close” —Th’ enchanter’s pow’r,” &c. 

Tus Summer Wtnp, dedicated to Miss Banks; IN THE Srnrinc, dedicated to 
Wilbye Cooper ; THe Orrnian, dedicated to Miss Palmer; Provp Lapy Clare, 
dedicated to C. Santley. The verses arranged by Henry F. Chorley. Cramer, Beale, 
& Wood.—Music by —? Ask Mr. Chorley. Poetry by ? Ask Mr. Chorley. 
All we know is that these songs are not bad. The first is most to our liking. 
In the second, the octaves between the voice and the accompaniment, in the bar 
before the pause, produce a bad effect, and might easily have been avoided. The 
third requires good declamation; while the fourth is spirited and characteristic. 
It is needless to state that the verses are well arranged, and that the name of 
Mr. Chorley is a warranty for their being written with care and judgment. The 
dedications are unexceptionable. 

Prerry Rosenup (Weisse Rose). Composed for Herr Reichardt. I bo Not 
BELIEVE WE EVER Forcer. Music by Jules Seligman. Cramer, Beale, & Wood. 

_Here the name of the composer appears alone in its glory. We have heard of 
a M. Seligman, a violoncellist in Paris, but we sincerely hope the music of these 
songs is not his. No good musician could write such rubbish. The two songs 
are full of errors and blunders. The best part consists in the valuable informa. 
tion we receive how they are to be interpreted, The “ Pretty Rosebud,” for 
instance, ought to be sung con grazi in un modo melanconico, growing 
misterioso towards the end; while in “I do not believe,” the accompaniment 
is utterly unmeaning, if not executed “ warmly and sincerely.’ Why not with 
friendship ? 

Tue YeELLow Rose ov Texas. Song and Chorus, composed by T. K., arranged 
by Gerald Stanley. Cramer, Beale, & Wood.—Another rose. We have now 
these roses ; the White, the Red, and the Yellow. We cannot say we like the 
perfume of the last. It is too stale to be sweet. But in Texas it may pass, 

O, Peacervt Lake. Words by Thomas Blake. Music by Bianchi Taylor. 


| Cramer, Beale, & Wood.—A pretty flowing song, not original, but written with 
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much care and thought. It is somewhat monotonous in tone, the original | How to Make the Best of it; an Instructive Tale for Young Ladies. By Anne 


key, D Major, being too much adhered to. 

Orruevs. A collection of Glees, or vocal Quartetts (for mized voices) by the 
most admired German composers, with English Poetry. Ewer & Co.—We need 
only mention the names of Beethoven, Weber, Zelter, Hauptman, Kreutzer, 
Schneider, Spohr, Franz Schubert, Mendelssohn, and others, to show how 
many valuable specimens of part-writing this collection contains. The work is 
dedicated to the glee-singers of the United Kingdom, to whom it cannot fail to 
be very welcome. 

Tue Witp Rose or tHe Vater. Words and Music by Frank Romer. 
Cramer, Beale, & Wood.—We had quite forgotten the poor Wild Rose. This 
completes our bed of roses. 





Granp Gator pz Concent, pour piano ; Fanrasig SUR UN BaLLo IN MAscuERa, 
pour piano. By Arthur Napoleon. Cramer, Beale, & Wood.—The composer of these 
morceau Was once not an enfant prodigue, as might be inferred from his illus- 
trious name, but un enfant prodige, a phenomenon on the pianoforte, creating 
great sensation by his performances here and elsewhere. What has become of 
this prodigy in after years we shall soon be in a position to judge, since M. 
Napoleon is about to appear at a concert in St.James’s Hall. Of his compositions 
we know but little; but, judging from what we have now before us, they belong 
to the class of virtuoso music—much ado about nothing. The galop is dashing, 
and neither worse nor better than a thousand other galops. When well played, 
however, it must produce a certain effect. The same may be said of the fantaisie 
on airs from Verdi's opera. In the hands of a Napoleon, tout brille. 

Morro, MA PRIMA, ROMANCE FAVORITE, DANS “UN BaLLo in Mascnera, For 
the Piano. By Réné Favarger. Cramer, Beale, & Wood.—A favourite tune, from a 
favourite opera, arranged by a favourite composer, in his favourite manner. Ecco 
teitto. 

BACHANALE Er Cua@ur pes FiancgatLues pu LOHENGRIN DE R, WAGNER. 
Transcription fantdisie, par W. Kruger. Ewer & Co.—A good arrangement of 
the celebrated chorus in Lohengrin, performed a few years ago under the 
direction of the composer, at the Philharmonic Society. Of the Bachanale there 
is merely a reminiscence. The two themes are, however, cleverly combined, and 
treated with skill. 

Mon Cave a Tot. Romance pour Piano, par Jules Schulhoff. Ewer & Co.— 
Herr Schulhoff is well known as a finished performer and a graceful writer. His 
compositions are not seldom original in idea and piquant in form, though occa- 
sionally somewhat laboured. The above romance is exceedingly pretty, but 
bears a striking resemblance to the Mélodie in F by Rubinstein, treated in a 
similar manner; the subject being distributed between the two hands, and played 
with the thumbs. It is moderately difficult. 

Favourite Airs rrom Verpi’s Orera “ Simon BoccaneGra,” arranged for 
the Pianoforte by W. H. Calcott. Cramer, Beale, & Wood.—Verdi’s last opera 
has only been performed a few times in Italy; but a great portion of the music 
has been sung at the Oxford Music Hall. The principal airs are arranged for the 
piano, by Mr. Calcott in his usual stereotype manner, as easy as possible, but 
with care and tact. 

For the lovers of dance-music there is enough and to spare. Every possible 
variety, in form, style, and time, is offered them. Galops, polkas, polka Mazur- 
kas, waltzes, quadrilles, by Italians, Frenchmen, and Englishmen, are dazzling 
our eyes. Procida Bucalossi, Durand du Grau, George Croal, J. G. Calcott, 
Gerald Stanley, and Charles Coote appear as the followers of Terpsichore. The 
dancers are all adorned with pretty pictures in front, fine titles at the head, and 
grand names at the bottom of the page. Whether the composers deserve as 
much credit as the publishers and the printers we shall not take upon ourselves 
to decide, but if our fair readers will favour the establishment of Messrs. Cramer, 
Beale, & Wood with a visit, we doubt not but they will behold the prettiest, 
the sweetest, the dearest, the gayest, and the grandest things they ever 
dreamt of. 








MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


Tules of all Countries. By Anthony Trollope, author of “ Barchester Towers,” 
‘Dr. Thorne,” ‘“ The West Indies and the Spanish Main.” London: Chapman 
& Hall, 193, Piccadilly.—This volume contains eight stories, which have been 
previously published in other periodicals. All are amusing, and well suited for 
the holidays. 


—_—— 


The Young Painters and Young Musicians.—The Young Painters; or, Tales 
of the Studio, with six illustrations by T. Bolton. The Young Musicians; or, 
the Power of Music, with six illustrations by T. Bolton. London: L. Booth, 
307, Regent-street, W.—These two works, bound up in one yolume, form the 
nicest Christmas book we have seen this year. The plan of both books is ex- 
cellent. In the first is contained a most interesting narrative of the boyhood of 
Michael Angelo, Correggio, Murillo, Gomez, Teniers, and Watteau. In the second, 
of Palastrina, Tartini, Lambert, Haydn, Naumann, and Mozart. In the one case 
(with the exception of Michael Angelo), the author has desired to show how the 
most illustrious of painters originally belonged to the poorer classes, and yet, 
‘through the power of genius and labour alone,” won for themselves the highest 
fame. Inthe second volume he shows that “ the gift’’ of music—one of the rarest 
bestowed upon mortals—is yet of little avail without untiring application; that, 
in point of fact, “ industry is in every case necessary for the full expansion of the 
highest natural gifts.” Thus it will be seen that “the moral” to both works is 
such as to make a deep, lasting, and most beneficial effect upon the minds of 
children. The book is written in a very agreeable manner, so as to render it a 
most welcome present to all young persons; and we know of none so likely to be 
received with satisfaction, in the form of a “ Christmas offering,” as The 

Young Painters and Young Mvsicions. 


| 


Bowman, author of “ Laura Temple,” “ Esperanza,” “ Young Exiles,” “ Sunshine 


, and Clouds,” &c. A new edition. London: Routledge, Warne, & Routledge, 





} 


| 


Farringdon-street ; New York: 50, Walker-street.—A very clever and instructive 
book, the merits of which are already well known to the public. 





Through Life and for Life. A Story of Principle. By D. Richmond, author of 
* Annie Maitland.’”’ Illustrated. _ London: Routledge, Warne, & Routledge, 
Farringdon-street ; New York, 56, Walker-street.—A good book; but it proses 
too much about known truths, and preaches too much upon points of conduct, 
and axioms in morals, which no one of common sense is ever disposed to dispute, 
It is not necessary to write a book in order that the public may be made aware 
the sun shines, or, to use the words of the author, that “we should no longer 
desire a pleasure that we knew would exercise an evil influence over our minds 
and destroy our purity.” 





Eildon Manor. A Tale for Girls. By the author of “The Maze of Life,” 
London: Routledge, Warne, & Routledge, Farringdon-street, and 56, Walker. 
street, New York.—A child’s story, told in a very childish manner. 





Wild Sports of the World: a Boy’s Book of Natural History and Adventure, 
By James Greenwood. With Woodcuts and Designs by Harden Melville and 
William Hervey, Coloured Illustrations from Water-Colour Drawings by J. B. 
Zwecker, Harrison Weir, and Harden Melville, Portraits of celebrated Hunters 
from original Photographs, and Maps showing the Habitats of Animals and Plants 
all over the World. London: 8. O. Beeton, 248, Strand, W.C.—Here is a book 
calculated to give delight to every boy in whose hands it may be placed. It is 
very well written, and gives with great spirit an account of stirring adventures, 
of terrific dangers, and of perilous escapes. It is a true book—telling nothing but 
facts, and those facts more interesting than the best contrived fiction. It has the 
advantage also of being very beautifully and profusely illustrated. It is a book 
for the holidays, and will bear reading every day in the year. We feel pleasure 
in praising such a capital boy’s book as “‘ The Wild Sports of the World.” 

The Gorilla Hunters. A tale of the wilds of Africa. By R. M. Ballantine, 
author of “ Hudson’s Bay; or, Every-day Life in the Wilds of North America,” 
‘The Young Fur Traders,” “ Ungava: a Tale of Esquimaux Land,” ‘ The Coral 
Island,” &c. London: T. Nelson & Sons, Paternoster-row, Edinburgh, and New 
York.—This book is founded on the real adventures of M.de Chaillu. It is a 
fictitious narrative of the adventures of three friends in Africa in search of “a 
gorilla.” One of these persons is described as an enormously large man, and the 
author says of him,—‘‘I am satisfied that had he walked down Whitechapel the 
Horse Guards would have appeared small to him.” This African traveller ought 
to know something of the geography of London. If he did, he never would have 
mistaken “ Whitechapel” for “ Whitehall.” This book is very agreeably written, 
and well calculated to win the favour of all boy readers. 





The Story of King Arthur and his Knights of the Round Table. Compiled 
and arranged by J. T. K. With Illustrations by G. H. Thomas. London: 
Griffith & Farran, successors to Newberry & Harris, corner of St. Paul's Church- 
yard. The Extraordinary Adventures of the Seven Champions of Christendom. 
By Richard Johnson. New edition, carefully revised. With illustrations by 
Edward H. Corbould. London: Griffin, Bohn, & Co.—Both these books are 
modifications of works that had long been established favourites. The first is a 
compilation from a compilation of genuine old romances. The second was origin- 
ally nothing more than an imitation; but so well and artistically put together, 
as to become universally popular with all classes of readers. We believe that 
the best chance of popularity which this description of tale can now have is 
making it equal in length to the stories that are at present most liked by boys. 
We regret, then, that the editors of both did not abridge them considerably. In 
King Arthur, for instance, all that is said of the Sangraal might, with advantage, 
have been omitted ; and sure we are that if “The Seven Champions” were a 
volume, not of 279, but of 100 pages, it would be much more sought after. 
Both books are very well illustrated; and for the sake of the publishers we 
trust that “the days of chivalry” have not passed away for ever; and these 
romances may be sought for during the Christmas holidays. 





Kingston’s Annual for Boys, 1862. London: W. Kent & Co., Paternoster-row ; 
Bosworth & Harrison, Regent-street. My Travels in Many Lands. Narrated 
for my Young Friends. By William H. G. Kingston, Esq., author of “ Peter the 
Whaler,” &c. With numerous illustrations. London: W. Kent & Co., Pater- 
noster-row.—Both these books will be acceptable to boys. In the first there is a 
variety of matter well calculated to amuse young persons during the holidays ; 
and in the second there is the tale of a traveller in many lands very well told. 





Aimée; the Story of a Life. London: E. Marlborough & Co., Ave Maria-lane; 
Stafford: Hill and Halden.—A sad story, composed of doleful prose, and very 
pitiful poetry. 





Underground London. By John Hollingshead, author of “ Under Bow Bells,’ 
« Odd Journeys,” “ Ways of Life,” “‘ Ragged London.” London: Groombridge 
and Sons, Paternoster-row.—In this little volume will be found a great variety 
of valuable information, conveyed to the public in a manner that cannot fail to 
make it interesting. The history of the sewers of London is as full of strange 
incidents as a romance, and Mr. Iollingshead possesses the happy art of making 
whatever subject he touches upon a very pleasant thing to read about. We know 


_ of no book yet published by Mr. Hollingshead so well calculated to exhibit his 


powers as an observer, a diligent collector of facts, and a graceful writer, 9 
that to which he bas given the title of “ Underground London.” 
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Rough Diamonds, a story book by John Hollingshead, author of “ Ragged 


London,” “‘ Odd Journeys,” “‘ Under Bow Bells.” Illustrated by H. Sanderson. 


London : Sampson Low, Son, & Co., 47, Ludgate-hill.—The “ Rough Diamonds” | 


are six stories, entitled “The Old House,” “ An Absurd Story,” “ Nobody’s 
Child,” “ What is a Pound?” “ An Early Closing Problem,” and “ The Phantom 
Genius.” Of these, two, ‘“‘ Nobody’s Child,” and “‘ The Early Closing Problem,” 
are mere anecdotes, and scarcely worthy of taking a place by the side of the 
others. All have been published before now ; and one of them, “‘ The Old House,” 
is so very good, and the idea on which it is based, and the manner in which 
that idea is carried out, is so novel, that we feel quite sure it will long hold its 
place amongst the best tales in the English language. 





Cortes and Pizarro. The stories of the Conquests of Mexico and Peru, with a 
Sketch of the Early Adventures of the Spaniards in the New World. Retold for 
Youth by William Dalton, author of “ The Wolf-boy of China,” “ Will Adams, 
the First Englishman in Japan,” “The White Elephant.” With illustrations by 
John Gilbert. London: Griffin, Bohn, & Company, Stationers’ Hall-court.—A 
book well calculated to please every boy in whose hands it may be placed. 
Mr. Dalton has been preceded in his task by very able writers, and he has 
skilfally availed himself of their labours. 





Warp and Woof; or, the Reminiscences of Doris Fletcher. By Holme Lee, 
author of “ Sylvan Holt’s Daughter,’ ‘“‘ Against Wind and Tide,’ &. Three 
volumes. London: Smith, Elder, & Co.—This is a governess’s novel. The 
heroine of the story is a governess, “the villain” of the plot is a governess, 
and two more of the leading characters of the book are retired governesses ; and 
then there are discussions without end upon the position, annoyances, anxieties, 
cares, comforts, and respectability of governesses! Assuredly the public have 
had enough upon this topic, without an addition to the mass of literature on the 
same subject in the shape of a three volume novel. We cannot promise popu- 
larity to a book which creates distresses out of absurdities, both in reasoning 
and conduct, on the part of the leading characters. A gentleman reduced in 
circumstances has three daughters—one, the daughter by his first wife, possesses 
an independence—the elder of the two other daughters goes out as a governess, and 
the youngest, described as a beautiful, innocent, clever, and very interesting young 
lady, wins the heart of a physician, thirty years of age, who seeks her hand in mar- 
riage. The father approving of the suitor will not, however, permit his daughter 
to marry, because she is little more than seventeen years of age. He knows 
her to be in love with the doctor; and he is himself unable, from his poverty, 
to keep her under his own roof. He will not allow her to havea homeas a wife, 
because she is not twenty-one, but he sends her out as a governess to a woman 
who is separated from her husband—that husband being a notorious profligate, 
te whom the wife still continues attached, and may at any moment be reconciled. 
The impoverished father has a notion a girl ought never to be married until she 
is of age, and to carry out that notion he places his daughter out of the reach of 
his own protection in a house with strangers, when a man of credit and honour 
wishes to receive her into his own house as his wife. This is a piece of folly 
which could not happen in real life. It is an absurd fiction, and the more 
absurd when it is represented to be the act of a man of sense and of honour, 
and devotedly attached to the young girl whom he thus sacrifices to a 
whim. The absurdity does not end there. The young girl knowing the 
character of the profligate husband, goes to the house of his wife and is described 
a3 concealing from her father and mother, and her intended husband the fact that 
the profligate is again living with his wife, and persecuting herself with his 
odious attentions! and she is described as acting thus idiotically at the very 
time that she is pining to be at home! In real life, no girl of common sense 
could act in this manner. To make a distressing tale, it was indispensable that 
as the heroine’s father had behaved like a fool, she must conduct herself like a 
brainless idiot. The consequences of the heroine’s folly are well described, and 
the base conduct of her elder sister—a heartless, envious woman—is depicted 
With a minuteness and detail that are absolutely painful, if not revolting to con- 
template. The portraiture of the narrator of the story—-that is, of the eldest 
of the three sisters—ig very pleasing; and the fact of her seeking to disguise 
from herself, and as it were to hide from her readers, the fact that she has fallen 
in love a second time—that, in reality, her attachment toa clever and amiable 
gentleman of her acquaintance is not, and cannot be “love,” but is merely 
“friendship,” is very happily conceived, and very cleverly described. ‘* Warp 
and Woof” ought to have been compressed into one volume. Few,we expect, will 
venture to imitate our own example, and read it allthrough. The book, we fear, 
will, without skipping, be found very tedious, and very tiresome. 


The British Controversialist and Literary Magazine, devoted to the impartial 
and deliberate Discussion of important Questions in Religion, Philosophy, His- 
tory, Politics, Social Economy, &c., and to the Promotion of Self-Culture and 
general Education. Vol. XV. London: Houlston & Wright, 65 Paternoster- 
row.—The plan of this periodical is excellent. The prominent subjects of the 
month are discussed ; and if there arise strong differences of opinion respecting 
them, both sides are heard, and the ablest arguments of the best writers who 
take an interest in them put forth in the same pages. Thus we find in the 
Present volumes affirmative and negative articles on such questions as the fol- 
lowing :—* Ig the Mosaic account of the Deluge consistent with the facts of 
science?” Are the modern phenomena designated ‘ spiritual manifestations’ 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. Mark Lemon is about to appear in a new character. He is to give an 
** Entertainment,” “ About London,” with models and maps. Few men are 
better qualified than Mr. Lemon to appear before the public as an exponent of 
_ the history of London, and it is to be hoped his success will be great. As 
| editor of one of the leading journals of the day, and as contributor to many 
| periodicals, Mr. Lemon will be welcomed in the light of an old friend. The 
| “Entertainment” is to be divided into three sections, including, in part 1, ‘* Old 
| London City within the Walls ;”” part 2, “Old London City without the Walls; "’ 
_ and part 3, “London to Westminster.” The entertainment will commence on 
| the 6th of January, at the “Gallery of Illustration.” 
| “Although,” as Eéthen says, “the French are the children of newspapers, 
| the French can scarcely deny how deficient they are in almost everything fos 
| which an English newspaper is celebrated. In advertisements, as well as in fifty 
other details, this is very apparent; and it is scarcely surprising to find them 
| commencing reformation at the wrong end, for people generally commence any- 
| where than at the commencement. In advertisements there is a notable increase 

in the appeals from the bewailers of single blessedness, “the persons about te 
marry” as soon as they can find a partner answering to a written description. At 
this elegant means of accomplishing matrimony the French fairly surpass us. The 
descriptions of what may be had, or what is required, are tediously minute as to 
face, figure, and fortune, and generally terminate with the observation that 
references can be exchanged, and a copy of the baptismal register seen. This is 
something remarkably like buying and selling, at best; but with ourselves 
the majority of such advertisements are generally low deceptions, the wit of the 
idle and the delight of the bar parlours. The French should remember that no 
English journal of eminence will insert any “Want places” of this kind, 
whether genuine or not. They are the food entirely of such prints as the bet- 
ting-man and the butcher-boy can appreciate, which enter the house by the 
area-steps, and are finally treasured ina band-box in company with “ Napoleon’s 
Book of Fate,’”’ and an odd volume of a Minerva Press novel. The French 
middle class, in fact, are affecting the habits and literature of our native “ ser- 
vant gal-ism.” 

It is a singular coincidence that for some years past Messrs. Hurst & Blackett 
have been compelled, at the eleventh hour, to stop the press for alterations in 
their annual edition of “ Lodge’s Peerage and Baronetage.” At the fall of the 
year it has pleased Providence to remove from this world members of the 
“upper ten thousand,” therefore rendering the necessity for cancelling and 
alteration in that great authority, “ Lodge’s Peerage and Baronetage.” At this 
present moment our memory alone directs us to the death of the Duke of Nor- 
folk, who died in the early days of December of 1860. Now a whole nation is 
lamenting the loss of the Prince Consort. Such events, which have occurred 
year after year, have resulted in Messrs. Hurst & Co. having at the moment 
of publication to make the necessary alterations. This year, nineteen pages, we 
believe, have had to be cancelled in consequence of the death of his late Royal 
Highness the Prince Consort. 

Messrs. Routledge, Warne, & Routledge will commence on January 24, 1862, 
a new periodical, to be called Every Boy’s Magazine, at the price of sixpence per 
month. On the list of authors forming the staff of this new serial we find the 
following well-known names :—Miss Bowman and Miss Amelia B. Edwards; the 
Rev. J. G. Wood, the Rev. H. C. Adams, R. M. Ballantyne, Esq., the Rev. J. C. 
Atkinson, Stirling Coyne, Esq., and many others. 

At the last meeting of the Royal Scottish Society of Arts, the President made 
the following remarks upon the effect of clay on paper :—“‘ During the past year 
an important service has been rendered to art and commerce by the repeal of 
the duty on paper. Allow me to advert for a moment to the duties of the paper- 
makers. For some years many complaints have been made, and certainly not 
without reason, that our paper has been gradually deteriorating in quality, and 
doubts have been expressed whether or not our books and deeds will outlive their 
writers. The cause of this deterioration scems to be in the use of a large amount 
of sulphate of lime to give the paper a good colour, and seeming firmness of tex- 
ture. The result is, that our books, some of which are called standard, are falling 
to pieces, and deeds, which were intended to be permanent exponents of their 
writers’ wills, are now so faint as scarcely to be legible. We hope that our 
respectable papermakers will now adopt a mode of manufacture by which perma- 
nency may be secured.” 

As an illustration of the rapidity of the age, we mention that, within a week 
of the unexpected death of the Prince Consort, Mr. Edward Walford has written, 
had printed, and published, a memoir of his late Royal Highness. Mr. Walford 
will not be forgotten as the author of a useful little work, entitled “ Men of our 
Time,” and, as the author of the “ Royal and Parliamentary Handbooks,” he has 
earned for himse!f an authority on such subjects. 

Mr. Nathaniel Hawthorne will commence a new romance in the pages of the 
Atlantic, in January. 

Mr. Robert Besley, the type-founder, has been elected an Alderman of London, 
in the room of the late Sir Peter Laurie. 

The “ Popular Books” have had a very great sale. Mr. Murray announces 
that “ Livingstone’s Travels” sold 36,000 copies ; the “ Life of Buxton,” 18,000 ; 
Smiles’ “ Life of Stephenson,” 20,000; and “Self Help,” also by Mr. Smiles, 
40,000; Layard’s “ Nineveh,” 30,000 ; and the “ Life of George Crabbe,’’ the poet, 
18,000. 

Miss Marsh, the authoress of “‘ Memorials of Captain Hedley Vicars,” has in 
the press another military religious biography of the late Major Arthur Vandeleur, 
of the Royal Artillery. 

Mr. Robert Scott, of Trinity College, Dublin, is translating, with the author's 
sanction and co-operation, Professor H. W. Dove’s work on “The Law of Storms 
considered in connection with the ordinary Motions of the Atmosphere.” The 
first German edition of the work appeared in 1857, as a portion of the author's 
Klimatoloyische Bertrige, and was almost entirely occupied with a discussion of 
the law of storms. In the preparation of the second German edition the work 
has been entirely re-written and nearly doubled in size. The additional matter 
contains a discussion of the ordinary winds observed in different parts of the 
world, and of the effects produced by the variations of these winds on the 
meteorological instruments. This investigation is supported by a series of 
valuable tables of the indications of the barometer and thermometer in the 
different localities where observations are carried on. Few scientific men of the 
present day have rendered such eminent services to the cause of meteorology as 





genuine ?” “Was the secession of the Free Church of Scotland justifiable ?”’ 
Are the Poles justified in endeavouring to regain their nationality ?’’ “ Are the | 
results of Sunday-school instruction satisfactory ?” With these controverted | 
matters there are also given well written essays and clever reviews. “The Contro- | 
Meryl is a capital book for the country, « very instructive work for all who 
‘ave time to read, and are disposed to think for themselves. 


Professor Dove, by whom the scattered materials derived from the various 


| observatories on the surface of the globe have been arranged and classified into 


one general system. ‘The work is to be published by Messrs. Longman, and may 
be expected in the spring. 

The London correspondent of the Ami de la Religion announces on authority 
that the Daily News will be prosecuted by criminal information for its libel on the 
Queen of Naples, notwithstanding the apology lately made by that journal. 
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The fourth volume of Mr. Massey's “ History of England during the Reign of 
George III., is to be published early in the spring. 

The late Sir James Graham, in his will, empowers his trustees to inspect all 
his official correspondence, preserved and numbered in tin boxes, and deal with 
it as they may deem expedient; and should any of it be published, the profits 
therefrom are to be shared by his younger sons. 

The chromolithographies to be issued to subscribers to the Art Union of 
London for the season 1861-62, have been executed with great success. That 
after Mr. T. L. Rowbotham’s pleasing landscape “ On the Island of Zante,” pre- 
serving all the lightness and transparency of the water colour; “ Stepping 
Stones,” by Mr. F. Goodall, A.R.A., an Irish girl crossing a stream, is a very 
effective picture. 

A new volume of poems will shortly appear by the author of “ Aletheia,” Mr. 
Charles Kent, who has selected the best English poets for his theme. Each poet 
is represented “ At Home,” or in situations more or less identified with their 
several productions. Thus the work, which is entitled “ Dreamland,” will con- 
tain “ Goldsmith at Edgware,” “ Shakspeare at Shothery,” “ Johnson at Streat- 
ham,” “Cowper at Oiney,” “ Byron at Newstead,” and “ Shelley at Mallow,” 
&c. &. Mr. Kent's poem, “ Aletheia,” is just going into a second edition. 

The recently-discovered manuscripts which are affirmed to be from the pen of 
Voltaire, contain a comedy never performed in public, and a second part of the 
famous satirical romance, “ Candides.”” The newly-discovered works are to be 
immediately published, and it is said there can be little difficulty in deciding as 
to their genuineness. If anybody ever lived who could successfully imitate the 
satirical style of Voltaire, he has certainly succeeded in keeping his existence so 
far a mystery. 

It is announced that some volumes of ‘‘ Essays” are about to be published, 
which were written by the late King of Portugal. They are described as treat- 
ing chiefly of political subjects, and are said to breathe a liberal and enlightened 
smrit. 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
Frou DECEMBER 20rm to DECEMBER 26ru. 


Agony Point. New and cheaper edition. One Lee (Rev. J. R.) History of Market Dray- 
vol. Crown 8vo. cloth. 5s. Booth. ton. Post 8vo. cloth. 3s. 6d. Longman. 
Alexander (W.). Christian Thoughts and Lodge’s Peerage & Baronetage, 1862. 3ist 
Work. Feap. 5s. Black. edition. £1. lls. 6d. Hurst & Blackett. 
Alexander, Db. (W.). Consolation. Crown | Life and Adventures inthe South Pacific. 8vo. 

8vo. cloth. 3s.6d. Hamilton. cloth. 7s. 6d. Low & Sons. 
Anderson (C.). The Annals of the English Medico Chirurgical Transactions. Vol. XLIV. 
Bible. New edition. S8vo. cloth. lis. W. Svo. cloth. 12s. Longman. 
& H. Jackson. Morley (H.). Oberon’s Homer. Illustrated. 
Annie Elton ; or, the Cottage and the Farm. Crown 8vo.cloth. 5s. Chapman & Hall. 
l2mo. cloth. 3s.6d. Hamilton Muller's (Max) Lectures on the Science of 
Bowman. Among the Tartar Tents. 12mo. 
6s. Bell & Co. 

Bonar (Dr.). God's Way of Peace. 18mo. | Miall (Edward). Title Deeds of the Church 
clovh, 2s. Nishet. of England. 8vo. cloth. 6s. Longman. 
Bohn's English Gentleman's Library. Wal- | Once a Week. Vol. V. 73. 6d. Bradbury 

pole’s Anecdotes of Painting. Three vols. & Evans. 

8vo. cloth. £1.78. Bohn. Rambles at Sunnyside; or, a Week with my 
Goldsmith's Poetical Works. Tllus- God-children. By Aunt Clara. 16mo. cloth, 
trated. 3s. 6d. Bohn. 2s. Nishet. 


man. 





Black's Map of Canada. Sheet. 2s. A. & Ruff's Guide to the Turf—1862. 2s. 6d. Sport- 
C. Black ing News Office. 

Barmsh. New edition. Crown Svo. 12s. | Sharp (W.). Reply to Sir B. Brodie. Second 
Murray. edition, 8vo. cloth, 2s.6d. H. Turner & 

Burke (P.). The Romance of the Forum. 


Co. 

Scott’s (Sir Walter) Novels. Cheap edition. 
Vol. I. Waverley. Feap. 8vo. sewed. 1s. 
A. & C. Black. 


Post Svo. cloth. 5s. Hurst & Blackett. 
Barnell’s (R.) Builders’ and Contractors’ 
Price Book, 1362. l2mo. cloth. 48. Loek- 





| 





Languages. Second edition. 12s. Long- | 


wood, , Southgate (Henry). Many Thoughts of Many | 
Bright (W.). Ancient Collects and Magna Minds. Morocco antique. £1. 1s. Griffin, 

Charta Islands. Second edition. is. | Bohn, & Co. 

Parker. St vart (Miss). Rosendale. 7s. 6d. Doug- 
Braithwaite’s Retrospect. Vol. XLIV. Feap. las. 

cloth. 6s. Simpkin. Trafford (F. G.). City and Suburb. New 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia. Vol. III. Royal edition. Crown 8vo. cloth. 6s. Skeet. 


Trench (R. C.). Justin Martyr. Fifth edition. 
l2mo. cloth. 6s. Parker, Son, & Bourn. 
Commentary on the Epistles of the 
Shakspeare. Vol. IV. Post 8vo. Seven Churches. Second edition. 8s. 6d, 
cloth. 3s. 6d. W.& R. Chambers. Parker, Son, & Bourn. 
Chambers (G. F.). Handbook of Descriptive Tullock (J.). Beginning Life. Chapters for 
Astronomy. Crown 8vo. cloth. 12s. Murray. Young Men on Religion, Study, and Busi- 


Svo. cloth. 9s. W.& R. Chambers. 
—— Journal. Vol. XVI. Royal 8vo. 
cloth. 4s.6d. W. & R. Chambers. 





Dale (R.W.). Life and Letters of J. A. ness. Orown Svo. cloth. 38s. 6d. Hamil- 
James. Demy Svo. cloth. 12s. Cheaper ton. 
edition. Post 8vo. cloth. 7s. 6d. Nisbet. The Favourite Story-Book. Square 8vo. cloth. 
Daily Food for the Inner Man. Royal 32mo. 5s. Griffin, Bohn, & Co. 


cloth. 2s. Wertheim. 


‘ Vance (A.). Romantic Episodes of Chivalric 
Dinners and Dinner Parties. Post 8vo. 


and Medieval France. Now done into | 


cloth. 3s. 6d. Chapman & Hall. English. Post 5vo. cloth, autique. 10s. 6d, | 


Dickens (Charles). Oliver Twist. Post Svo. 
cloth. 7s. 6d. Chapman & Hall. 
Earle (John). Gloucester Fragments. 4to. 


Manwaring. 


Young, Vol. IV.). ls. W. & R. Chambers, 
boards. £1. 1s. Longman. Wraxall (L.). Memoir of Queen Hortense. 

Jameson (Rev. W.). Life of. Crown Syo. Two vols. post Svo. cloth. lls. Hurst & 
cloth. 5s. Hamilton. Blackett. 

Kitto’s Cvelopwdia of Biblical Literature. Wilson (W.). The Church of Israel ; a Study 
Tuird edition. Part I. 28.64. Black. in Prophecy from the 20th Chapter of 

Leisure Hours in Town. By author of Re- Leviticus. With an Essay on the Chronology 
ereations ofa Country Parson.” Post Svo. of Scripture. Crown 8vo. cloth. 7s. 6d. 
cloth. 9s. Parker, Son, and Bourn. Hamilton. 


LEARNED SOCIETIES. 
LIST OF MEETINGS FOR NEXT WEEK. 
TUESDAY. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION—Albemarle-street, at 3 p.m. Dr. Tyndall “ On Light.” 


WEDNEspay. 
PHARMACEUTICAL—17, Bloomsbury-square, at 8 p.a. 


Tuurspay. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION—Albemarle-street, at 3e.4a. Dr. Tyndall “ On Light.” 
Fripay. 
ARCH Z OLOGICAL INSTITUTE—2, Suffolk-street, Pall-mall East, at 4 P.x. 
SaTURDAY. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION—Albemarle-street, at 3 p.a. Dr. Tyndall ‘‘ On Light.” 





NOTICE. 

The Supplement, which has hithe rto been detached, will, on and after 
SATURDAY NEXT, January 4th, be incorporated with the general pages 
of Tur Loxpon Review. 

The Index to Vol. LIL. of Tue Loxvox Review—July to Deceivber, 1861 
—will be shortly Published. 


Voices of Spring Flowers (Library for the | 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





C RY ST AL PALAC E—IMMENSE SUCCESS of the 
GREAT CHRISTMAS FESTIVAL.—BLONDIN’S WONDROUS FEATS on the 
HIGH ROPE across the centre tran , and EXTRAORDINARY EXPLOITS as the 
MONKEY, in the GRAND PANTOMIMIC DRAMA on the New Stage. 


RYSTAL PALACE—CHRISTMAS FESTIVITIES AND 
HOLIDAY AMUSEMENTS.—GREAT SUCCESS.—GRAND BAZAAR AND FANCy 
FAIR, Crowded with a Christmas Presents, and New Year's Gifts, in every variety. 
me largest CHRISTMAS TREE ever seen, Magnificently Decorated and Brilliantly 
uminated. 

BLONDIN’S ASCENTS on the High Rope, daily at One. 

At Two o'clock the inimitable MACKNEY; BRIAN and CONELLY, the Parisian Buffs. 
and STEAD, the PERFECT CURE. : 

At Four o’Clock, a new PANTOMIMIC DRAMA, in which M. Bionpry will sustain the 
character of ‘‘THE APE,” and introduce some of his most astounding Feats.—Miss Angry 
Bionpin will appear as the ‘‘ DROWNING CHILD.” This performance will take place 
on the newly erected and elegantly-appointed Stage in the Centre Transept. 

The interesting story upon which the plot is founded is brieflytold. Fernando, the Proprietor 
of a Plantation on the Coast of Brazil, 1s waiting the arrival of his wife and child from England, 
but the vessel conveying them is wrecked before the eyes of the husband, who succeeds in savin 
his wife, and as he believes, his wife only. The child is rescued by the Ape; and concealed in 
a cavern, where he is carefully tended by his sagacious preserver, leaving the father and mother 
in despair at their supposed loss. Meantime the monkey incurs the displeasure of the peasants 
by the mischievous ericks he practises, and is at last shot by Sam, who tracks him to the Grotto, 
and there discovers the concealed child, who is restored to his parents at the moment that 
the faithful Ape expires. 

The Wreck Scene, as well as the Scene of the Plantation, has been designed and exeeuted by 
Mr. F. Fenton, of the Haymarket Theatre, thé whole produced under the direction of Mr. Henry 
Coleman. The Incidental Music arranged and conducted by Mr. Manns. 

Open, Mondays at Nine; other Days at Ten. Admission, ONE SHILLING; Saturday, 
HALF-A-CROWN. Children under twelve, and Schools, half price. Season Tickets, free. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—DAILY ARRANGEMENTS. 
One o’clock—M. BLONDIN’S Ascent on the High Rope. 
Two o’clock—MACKNEY, BRIAN and CONELLY, and STEAD. 
7 Fy ~, | saat TOMIMIC DRAMA, introducing M. BLONDIN and Miss ADELE 
Great Christmas Tree, Fancy Fair, Illuminated Promenade, Orchestral Band, Great Organ 
Performances, &c. 
Come by early trains. 


B LONDIN—MORE ASTOUNDING THAN EVER. 

















RYSTAL PALACE.—BLONDIN’S ASCENT on the HIGH ROPE 


in the Centre Transept at One o’clock, 


— 


RYSTAL PALACE.—BLONDIN’S WONDROUS MONKEY 
ENTERTAINMENT will commence at dusk, about Four o'clock. Ne trouble or 
expense has been spared with this display of M. Blondin’s most astonishing feats. 








RYSTAL PALACE.—MACKNEY AND STEAD, BRYAN AND 


CONELLY, in their most Humorous Characters, at Two o'clock. 


by, PALACE.—RESERVED SEATS.—A limited number of 

Reserved Seat Tickets, at Half-a-Crown each, for M. BLONDIN’S PANTOMIMIC 
ENTERTAINMENT. They will also admit to the Great Orchestra for M. Blondin’s Ascent 
on the High Rope, and to Reserved Seats for the Intermediate Entertainments. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—WARM AND DRY THROUGHOUT THE 

HOLIDAYS.—The fifty miles of hot-water pipes throughout the building will be 

oo heated to form an agreeable temperature. All the approaches to the Palace are 
under cover, 

















CRYSTAL PALACE.—SEASON TICKETS, HALF-A-GUINEA. 








R. and MRS. GERMAN REED, with MR. JOHN PARRY, 

give their ‘‘ POPULAR ENTERTAINMENT ” EVERY EVENING (except Saturday), 

at Eight; THURSDAY and SATURDAY MORNINGS, at Three, at the ROYA GALLERY 

OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, REGENT STREET. Unreserved Seats, 1s.,2s.; Stalls, 3s.; Stall 

chairs, 5s., secured in advance, without charge, at the Gallery, and at Cramer, Beale, and 

Wood's, 291, Regent-street. MRS. GERMAN REED as Dolly Chickbiddy (song, ‘‘ Mamma 

wen’t bring me out), Mr. JOHN PARRY will relate musically the vicissitudes of 
** COLLEEN BAWN.” 


OLYTECHNIC.—CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS.—The Entertainments 

and Lectures provided this year are on the most liberal scale. Comic optical panto- 

mime of Harlequin and Mother Goose; or, the Golden Egg, being a revival of the late Joey 

Grimaldi’s most favourite piece. And in order that full effect may be given to the pantominic 

tricks, Mr. Childe has been engaged with his Phantasmagoria Apparatus. And ten other enter- 
tainments, for particulars see programme. Free List eumpendied during Christmas. 














OYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT GARDEN— 
Under the Management of Miss LOUISA PYNE and Mr. W. HARRISON, Unpre- 
cedented Combination of Attractions for the Christmas Holidays. 


BALFE’S GREATEST SUCCESS.—THE NEW OPERA, and the NEW COMIC 
PANTOMIME every Evening. 


Every evening will be presented the New and Original Grand Romantic Opera, in Three 


Acts, entitled 
THE PURITAN’S DAUGHTER. 


The Libretto by J. V. Bridgeman. Supported by Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss Susan Pyne; 
Mr. Santley, Mr. H. Corri, Mr. George Honey, Mr. Patey, Mr. A. St. Albyn, Mr. T. Distin, 
Mr. Wallworth, Mr. Eugene Dussek, Mr. C. Lyall, and Mr. W. Harrison. Conductor, 
Mr. ALFRED MELLON. 

After which (written expressly by J. M. Morton), the Grand Comic CHRISTMAS PANTO- 
MIME, entitled HARLEQUIN GULLIVER; or, a Trin to Brobdignag, a Peep at Lilliput, 
and a Flying Visit to Laputa. With entirely new Tricks, Transformations, Decorations, 
Machinery, Dresses. : 

New splendid SCENERY, including the GRAND TRANSFORMATION SCENE, by W. 
CALLCOTT, in which will be represented new and patent effects never before attempted on 
the Stage. 

Gulliver, Mr. W. H. Payne; Mrs. Gulliver, Mr. F. Payne. 

Principal Danseuse, Mdile. Lamoureux, supported by the Ladies of the Corps de Ballet. 
The Harlequinade sustained by the eminent Pantomimists, Messrs. H. Payne, F. Pay2® 
H. Lauri, E. Lauri, 8. Lauri, and Miss Jenny Lauri. anAy 

NOTICE.—A Morning Performance of the New Pantomime wil! take place on WEDNESDA?; 
January Ist, and on every succeeding Wednesday till further notice, commencing at Two o'clock. 
Carriages to be in attendance at Four. 


Stalls, 7s.; Private Boxes, from 10s. 6d. to £44s.; Dress Circles, 5s.; Upper Boxes, 4. ; 
Amphitheatre Stalls, 3s. ; Pit, 2s. 6d.; Amphitheatre, 1s. Box-oflice open daily from Ten 


Five. Commence at Seven. Places booked without charge. 
: ee 


HEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. — On MON DAY, 
December 30, and EVERY EVENING, to commence at Seven, with the Comedy ¢ 
BLACK SHEEP, Mr. Buckstone, Mr. Compton, Mr. Howe, Mrs. Charles Young, Mrs. W —s 
&e. After which a New Christmas Pautomime, entitled LITTLE MISS MU PFE1 vee 
LITTLE BOY BLUE; or, HARLEQUIN AND OLD DADDY LONGLEGS. Scenery of 
opening by F. Fenton, and of the Harlequinade by O'Connor. Pantomimists, Louisa Leclered) 
Charles Leclereg, Miss Rosine, Mr. G. Beckett, and Herr Cole.—First Morning Performance 
the Pantomime on THURSDAY, Jan. 2nd, to commence at Two, conclude by Half-past Four. 
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OSPITAL FOR CONSUMPTION AND 
DISEASES OF THE CHEST, BROMPTON, '8.W. 

One eighth of the entire mortalty of the country ensues 
from diseases of the chest. This fact accounts for the vast 
number of sick persons seeking the benefits of this special 
Charity, particularly in the winter months, when coli, want, 
and miserable homes aggravate their sufferings. To turn them 
away would be cruel; to keep all the wards open money is 
required. 

Donations and subscriptions will be thankfully received by 
Messrs. Williams, Deacon, & Co., 20, Birchin-lane; also by 
the other leading Bankers; and at the Hospital. 

PHILIP ROSE, Hon. Sec. 
HENRY DOBBIN, Sec. 





—_—— 


ORTH LONDON or UNIVERSITY COL- 

LEGE HOSPITAL.—APPEAL for AID.—The Com- 

mittee find it necessary respectfully, but urgently, to entreat 

assistance in their exertions to maintain the Charity, without 
drawing upon their very small amount of invested funds. 

The resources from whieh the ordivary revenue of the Hos- 
pital are mainly derived are nearly exhausted; while the an- 
nual expenditure under recent arrangements for improving 
the nursing, for the treatment of special diseases, for baths, 
and for providing for an increase in the number of patients, 
emounts to at least £5,500. 

In the Hospital relief is every year afforded to about 21,000 

atients, of whom 1,300 are in-patients, 750 women in child- 
birth, attended at their own habitations, and 1,100 ophthalmic 
patients; the remaining number receive relief as out-patients 
or as casual applicants. 

The bailding is capable of containing 200 beds, but want of 
funds obliges the Committee to limit the number to 136, and 
tu refase numerous urgent applications. 

The debt, although in some degree reduced, is still upwards 
of £5,000, and is increasing. 

The Committee trust that the benefits which the Institution 
confers on the poor, in a form so unquestionable that no other 
exercise of beneficence can bear comparison with them, and the 
economy with which its resources are administered, will induce 
charitably disposed persons to afford it their support. 

Donations and subscriptions will be received by the 
following bankers :—Messrs. Coutts & Co., 59, Strand; the 
London & Westminster Bank (Bloomsbury Branch) ; Sir C. 
Scott & Co., Cavendish-square ; Messrs. Smith, Payne, & Co., 
1, Lombard-street ; also by the Treasurer, Sir Francis H. 
Goldsmid, Bart., M.P., St. John’s Lodge, Regent’s-park ; by 
the members of the Committee ; by the Clerk to the Committee, 
at the Hospital; and by the Collector, Mr, G. Buck, Napier 
Villas, Camberwell-road, 


By order of the Committee, 


December, 1861. J. W. GOODIFYF, Clerk. 





INE ART UNION.—Third Season, 1861-2. 


—Ten guineas for one guinea. Two of the choicest 
— of the immortal Turner, and two magnificent subjects 





vy Sir E. Landseer, engraved by the most celebrated engravers | 


of the day, are given (the set of four) to subscribers for one 
guinea, now delivering. Prospectuses on application. Agents 
wanted in the provinces.—J.T, JERRARD’S Fine Art Gallery, 
163, Fenchurch-street, E.C. 


—— 








OVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 48, St. James’s-street, London, 8.W. 
TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot. 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart. 
Henry Pownall, Esq. 


Drrecrors. 
Chairman—The Lord Arthur Lennox. 
Deputy Chairman—Sir James Carmichael, Bart, 
John Ashburner, Esq., M.D. 
T. M. B. Batard, Esq. 
Lieut.-Col. Bathurst. 
John Gardiner, Esq. 
J. W. Huddleston, Esq., Q.C. 
Charles Osborne, Esq. 


BaNnkKBERsS. 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart., & Co. 


Founded in 1845. 


To ample security, this Office adds the advantages of mode- 
rate rates and liberal management. 

The Bonuses hitherto declared have been unusually large, 
and amount in some cases to a return of four-fifths of the 
premium paid. 

No charges are made beyond the premium. 

Medical Fees are paid by the Office, in ‘connection with 
Policies effected with the Company. 

For those who desire to provide for themselves in old age, 
sums may be assured payable on attaining a given’age, as 50, 
55, or 60, or at death, if it occur previously. 

ENDOWMENTS FOR CHILDREN are made payable on attainin 
the ages of 14, 18, or 21, so as to meet the demands whic 


education or settlement in life may create. By the payment of | 


& slightly increased rate, the premiums are returned in the 
event of previous death. 

Every information will be readily afforded on application to 
the Secretary or Agents, 


EXTRACT FROM DIRECTORS’ REPORT, MAY, 1861. 


“The Directors are enabled, in rendering their Annual 





Account, to announce that the year 1860 exhibited a continu- | 


ance of the same healthy advance on which they last year had 
to congratulate the Proprietors, and so far as can be foreseen, 
presents the elements of future prosperity. 

** Proposals for the Assurance of £254,033 were made to the 
Office during the past year, ot which amount £167,259 were 
assured, producing in New Premi us, £5,619. 0s. 8d. The 
Income of the Office on the 3lst L. -ember last had reached 
£46,562. 98., being an increase over 1859 of £9,700. 

— The Accounts, having reference to the last three years, 
Show that the Cash Assets have exceeded the liabilities in a 
Sradually increasing ratio, thus :— 

In 1858 the Excess was £8,269 7 4 

1859 4, * 12,086 9 11 

1860 4, 4, 18,557 0 6 
‘ “Tt will be seen that the amount added to the Funds of the 
company during the past year shows a surplus of # very satis- 


factory character, notwithstanding the payment of £14,154. 14s. 


5d. for claims consequent on the Death.of Members. 


“Since the Directors last had the pleasure of meeting the 


Froprietors, the Royal Assent has been given to a Special Act 
of Parliament, conferring additional powers on the Company. 
As the close of the present year will bring us tothe period 
Prescribed for the Valuation of the Business, with a view to the 
declaration of a Bonus, the Directors very earnestly invite the 
©o-operation of the Proprietors, and all others connected with, 
OF interested in the Office, to assist their efforts in making the 
pore the most successful year of the Company’s existence, 
» Order that, individually and collectively, all interests may be 


&dvanced,”’ 
HENRY D. DAVENPORT, Secretary. 


— 


NITY FIRE INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
Unity-buildings, 8, Cannon-street, City. 
Income from fire premiums in 1860...... £70,656 16 0 
Every description of risks insured at tariff rates. 
CORNELIUS WALFORD, Manager. 


J JNITY GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION, Unity-buildings, 8, Cannon-street, City. 
Income from life premiums in 1860...... £24,309 8 9 
Loans granted. Good bonuses. Moderate premiums. 
CORNELIUS WALFORD, Manager. 


HE EUROPEAN ASSURANCE SOCTETY 
ISSUES POLICIES of GUARANTEE, at reduved rates, 
for officials in or under the several Government Departments, 
and for Paymasters of the Army, Navy, and Militia. 
Life Assurances in connection with guarantee granted on 
advantageous terms to the Assured, 
Forms of Proposal and every information to be obtained at 
2, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, London. 


_ 











WATERLOO LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
HIS COMPANY OFFERS THE SECURITY 


of a Capital of £400,000 and the advantages of moderate 
rates. The last Bonus was in 1859, the next will be in 1864. 
Claims within the days of Grace paid by this Company. 
: NO BXTRA PEEMIUM FOR VOLUNTEERS. 

This Company’s Policies insure against ACCIDENT or 
DISEASE totally incapacitating the insured, for a small extra 
premium, 

Sums of money may be eee at interest, for fixed 
periods on upon terms of Special Arrangement. 

Prospectuses and Forms on application to the Hzap 
Orrics, 355, Strand, London, 


HE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY (established A.D. 1834), 539, King-street, 
Cheapside, E.C., London.—The friends of the Society, and the 
general public, are respectfully advised that any assurances 
effected within the present year, will have the advantage of one 
year in every annual Bonus. 
CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 





HE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


HEAD OFFICE.—9, ST. ANDREW SQUARE, 
EDINBURGH, 
Is NOW, 
IN ANNUAL REVENUE AND EXTENT OF BUSINESS, 
THE LARGEST MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE IN 
THE WORLD. 


I.—BONUS SYSTEM, 

THE LAST BONUS for the Seven Years ending December, 
1859, yielded Additions on the Sum Assured of from £1 12s. 6d. 
on the most recent Policies, up to.£3 6s. per Cent. per Annum 
on the oldest Policies, which was equal, on an average, to 
from £50 per Cent. to £107 per Cent. of the Seven Premiums 
paid, and was one of the Largest Bonuses ever declared by 
any Insurance Company. 

IIl.—CASH VALUE OF POLICIES PAYABLE 
ON DEMAND. 

Casu VatveE is allowed at any time from the issue of a 
Policy on @ strictly equitable seale, by which neither retiring 
nor remaining Members are benefited at the expense of the 


other. 
IIl.—FUNDS AND REVENUE. 
InvEsTED Funps, £3,700,000; ANNUAL REVENUE, £430,000, 
LOCAL AGENTS. 


Major R. 8. Ridge, 49, Pall Mall. 
Benton Seeley, bookseller, Islington-green. 


Robertson & White, Accountants, 4, Princes-street, Bank, E.C. 


SPECIAL NOTICE, 

Proposals lodzed at the Head Office, or w ith any of the 
Agents, before 31st December, will secure participation in the 
above advantages, and also One Bonus more than proposals of 
later date. 








HUGH McKEAN, Central Agent. 


Londen, 4, Royal Exchange Buildings, Cornhill, 
Nov., 1861. 


HE COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICES—19, CORNHILL, E.C. 
Capital, £2,500,000. 
DIRECTORS. 








HENRY WM. PEEK, Esq. (Peek Brothers and Co.), 
Chairman. b 
HENRY TROWER, Esq. (Trowers and Lawson), Vioe- 

Chaiman. 


Jeremiah Coleman, Esq. (J. and J. Coleman). 

Charles Curling, Esq.(Charles Curling & Co.). 

Edwin Fox, Esq. (Halliday, Fox, & Co.). ; 

Henry Ghinn, Esq. (late of Victoria), 39, Euston-square, 

Nehemiah Griffiths, Esq. (N. Griffiths, Tate, and Fisher). 

Samuel Hanson, Esq. (Samuel Hanson and Son). 

George‘Harker, Esq. (G. Harker and Co.). . 

Frederick William Harris, Esq. (Dixon and Harris). 

Smith Harrison, Esq. (Harrisons & Crostield). 

David Hart, Esq. (Lemon, Hart, & Son). 

Francis Hicks, Esq. (Thomas & Francis Hicks). 

John Hodgson, Esq. (Grant, Hodgson, & Co.). 

John Humphery, jun., Esq. (Humphery & Son). 

Moss Joshua, Esq. (Joshua, Brothers, & Co.). 

William Leask, Esq., Eastcheap. ; 

William Lee, Esq., M.P. (Lee, Son, & Smjth). 

Andrew Lusk, Esq. (A. Lusk &Co.). 

John Robert Thomson, jun , Esc ; (J. R. Thomson & Co.). 

Joseph Underwood, Esq. (Hills & U nderwood). 

John Kemp Welch, Esq. (Orlando Jones & Co.). 
MawnaGer—Henry Thomson, Esq. 


Bawxers— The London and County Bank, 


Sotrcrrors—Messrs. Marten, Thomas, & Hollams, Mincing- 


surance on all descriptions of property. 


this Company's tariff for MERCANTILE 


lane. 
The Directors are prepared to accept proposals for Fire In- 


r « tattered by any combination with other offices 
Without being fet'« \ BUSINESS has 


been adjusted on the principle of classification, charging a 
premium proportionate to the risk. 


lt be allowed to solicitors and agents. 


commission Wi 
A obtainel at 


Forms of proposal and all information can be 


the o‘lices of the Company, 1%, Cornhill E.C, 





AVERY BRANCH 


R™ MOROCCO CARD CASE, 1s. 


EMBOSSED ENVELOPES, 
1,000 





ITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, 8.W. 


The Hon. Francis Scorr, Chairman. 
Caazizs Beawice Curtis, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Fourth Division of Profits. 

Srrcrat Norrce.—Parties desirous of icipating in the 
fourth division of profits to be declared oy oo effected 
prior to the 3lst of December, 1861, should make immediate 
application. There havealready been three divisions of profits, 
and the bonuses divided have averaged nearly 2 per cent. per 
annum on the sums assured, or from 30 to 100 per eent. on 
the premiums paid, without the risk of co-partuership. 

To show more clearly what these bonuses amount to, ‘the 
three following cases are given as examples :— 


Amount ble 

Sam Insured, Bonuses added. up to D Lag try 
£5,000 £1,987 10 £6,987 10 
1,000 397 10 1,397 10 
100 39 15 139 15 


Notwithstanding these large additions, the premiums are on 
the lowest scale compatible with security ; in addition to which 
advantages one half of the premiums may, if desired, for the 
term of five years, remain unpaid at 6 per cent, interest, 
without security or deposit of the policy. 

The assets of the Company at the 3ist December, 19%, 
amounted to £400,140. 19s., all of which had been invested 
in Government and other approved securities. 

_No charge for Volunteer Military Corps while serving in the 
United Kingdom. 

Poliey stamps paid by the office. 

ew ectuses, Ac., apply to the Resident Director, No:8, 
Waterloo-place, Pall-mal). 

By order, 


E. L. BOYD, Resident Director. 


SOUGEN IX FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Lombard-street and Charing-cross, London. 
Established in 1782. 
Taustexs and Directors. 
Decimus Burton, Esq. Kirkman D. Hodgson, Bsq.,M.P. 
Travers Buxton, Esq | William James Lancaster, Esq. 
Octavius Edward Coope, Esq. | John Dorrien Magens, Esq. 
William Cotton, Esq. John Timothy Oxley, Esq. 
John Davis, Esq. Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 
George Aster Bdise. Esq. Wm. James Thompson, Esq. 
Chas. E. Goodhart, Esq. Henry Heyman Toulmin, Esq. 
James Alexander Gordon, Esq. Matthew Whiting, Esq. 
Edward Hawkins, Jun., Esq. 
. AUDITORS. 
John Hodgson, Esq. Peter Martineau, Esq. 
Joseph Samuel Lescher, Esq. 
Sxecretary.—George William Lovell. 
Assistant Sscrrrary.—John J. Broomfield. 
Sortcirors.—Messrs. Dawes and Sons, Angel-court. 


Tnsurances against Loss by Fire are effeeted by the PHCANIX 
COMPANY upon every description of Property, in every part 
of the World, on the most favourable Terms. 

Persons insuring with the PHCANLX COMPANY are not 
aw to make good the Losses of others, as is the case in some 

ces. 

Insurances with this Company expiring at CHRISTMAS 
must be renewed within Fifteen days thereafter, or they will 
become Void. 

Receipts are now ready at the principal Offices, Lombard- 
street and Charing Cross, and with the respective Agents 
throughout the United Kingdom. 


S ESTATE STEWARD.—A_ gentleman— 

a thorough man of business —offers his services ; highest 

references. Alpha, care of J. W., 17,Old Burlington-street, 
London, W.—P.S. He at present holds a confidential position. 
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CCOUNT BOOKS made of the old-fashioned 
hand-made papers, ruled various patterns, on the shortest 
notice, suitable for bankers, merchants, and public companies, 








ETTER-PRESS, COPPER-PLATE, and 
LITHOGRAPHIC WORK, of every description, exe- 
cuted with the greatest despatch and economy. 





OTE PAPERS EMBOSSED. CREST, 
CORON ET, and INITIALS, in every variety of colour, 
or stamped plain, free of charge. 


NUPERIOR DRAWING, TRACING, and 

Ss INDIA PAPERS. 

OLICITORS’ DRAFTS, BRIEFS, and every 
requisite for the Office. 


a 


A LL kinds of STATIONERY, CABINETS 


LX STUDENTS’ CASES, TRAVELLING DESKS and 


BAGS. Library and Office IN KSTANDS. 


———- BOOKS in great variety. 


“CONDUCTED ON 


‘4 the premises, thereby insuring strict economy and 


despatch. 


” 
«#5. 


ee ENGRAVED ANY STYLE, 


ls. 


~(\ BEST CARDS PRINTED FROM PLATE, 
Hf 


1.000) BUSINESS ENVELOPES, 3s 
] 


3s. 6d. 


pm GIVEN FOR LARGE OR 


smnall orders. 


FREDERICK ARNOLD, 
Manufacturing Stationer, &c., 66, Fleet Street. 
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DRAWING MODELS.—J. D. HARDING'S, 
Complete in hard wood £1. Lis. 6d. 


Wixsor & Newror, 38, Rathbone-place, London, and all 
Artists’ Colourmen. 








LLU MIN ATION.—Boxes of Colours and 
Materials ; Outlines; Laing’s Manual on the subject, and 
every requisite. } 
WINSOR & NEWTON, 38, Rathbone-place, London, 


7HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 
is s thought often occurring to literary men, public 
characters, and persons of t intentions, An imme- 
diate answer to the inguiry may be obtained. A Sraecimun 
Boox hog Tyrgs, and information for authors, sent on applica- 
tion, 
RICHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE, LONDON. 


ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE- IRONS, and 

CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above are requested, 
before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8. BU N’'S 
SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an assortment of Fenders, 
Stoves, Ranges, Chimney-pieces, Fire-irons, and General Iron- 
mon as cannot be approached elsewhere, either for variety, 
novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship. 
Bright stoves, with ormolu ornameuts and two sets of bars, 
31. 15s. to 33. 108.; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 7s. to 
Sl. 128.; Bteel Fenders, 3/. 38. to 1ll.; ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornamen from 31. 38. to 181.; Chimney- 
from 11, 88. to 1001.; Fire-irons, from 2s. 3d. the set to 41. 4s. 


The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with radiat- 
ing hearth plates. 


EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS. — 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW- 
ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE DISPLAY of 
Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is 
at once the lar , newest, and most varied ever submitted to 
the public, and marked at prices a with those that 
have tended to make his establishment the most distinguished 
in this country. 
Bedsteads, from ............... 12s. 6d. to£20 Os. each. 
Shower Batha, from............ 88. (d. to £6 Os. each. 
Lamps (Moderateur), from 63.0d. to £7 7s. each, 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 
UR GI Ge nic dccincncciditesnsanercecsisonsin 4s. per gallon. 


UTLERY WARRANTED.—The most varied 
assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, all 
warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S, at prices 
that are remunerative only because of the largeness of the 
sales. 34-inch ivory-handled table knives, with high shoulders, 
12s. 6d. per dozen; desserts to match, 10s. ; if to balance, 6d. 
per dozen extra; carvers, 4s. 3d. per pair; larger sizes, from 
208. to 27s. per, dozen; extra fine ivory, 32s.; if with silver 
ferules, 40s. to 50s.; white bone table knives, 6s. per dozen; 
desserts, 5s.; carvers, 2s. 34. per pair; black horn table 
knives, 7s. 4d. per dozen; desserts, 6s.; carvers, 2s. 6d.; 
black wood-handled table knives and forks, 6s. per dozen; 
table steels, from 1s. each. The largest stock in existence of 
plated dessert knives and forks, in cases and otherwise, and of 
the new plated fish carvers. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON'S GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 
may be had is, and free a7 po It contains upwards of 
500 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and 
Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish 
Covers, Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney- 
pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns, 
and Kettles,Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, 
Brushes, Iron & Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom and Cabinet 
Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twenty 
large Show Rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, la, 2,3, and 4, 
Newman-street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place; and 1, Newman- 
mews, London, 











FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 
DEANE’S 
IRONMONGERY AND FURNISHING 


WAREHOUSES, 








A Price Furnishing List sent Post Free. 





DEANE & €CO, LONDON BRIDGE. 
Estanuisuep A.D. 1700, 


DEANE’S—CELEBRATED TABLE CUTLERY. 


Table Dessert 
Knives. Knives, Carvers. 
Finest Ivory Handles...... 33s, 28s, 11s. 
Medium 5, 9 99 s+ 238. 188. 7s. 6d. 
Good <~ 2 cies lés, 128. 5s. 6d, 
DEANE’S—Electro-Plated Spoons and Forks— 


Table. Dessert. Tea, 
Spoons—best plating ...... ss. 30s. 188. 
orks - a | eusabe 38s. 29s. _ 
Spoons—2nd quality ...... 338. 243. 14s. 6d, 
Forks os ae ( abesae 31s. 23s. ~~ 


DEANE'S—Electro-Plated Tea and Coffee Sets, Liqueur 
Stands, Cruets, Cake Baskets, &c. 

DEANE’S— Dish Covers and Britannia Metal Goods. Prices 
of Tin Dish Covers in sets of six and seven, 18s., 
30s., 40s., 63s., 78s. 

DEANE’S— Papier Maché Tea Trays in sets, from 21s.; new 
and elegant patterns constantly introduced, 

DEANE'S—Bronze, Copper, and Brass Goods, 

DEANE’S—Bronzed Tea Urns, 50s., 63s., 84s. 

DEAN E’S—Moderator Lamps, from 7s. to £6. 6s. 

DEAN E’S—Drawing-room Stoves, Ranges, &c. 

DEAN E’S—Fenders and Fire-irons. 

DEANE’S— Iron Bedsteads with Bedding. Priced Pamphlet 

‘ with Drawings, post-free. 
DEANE'’S—Domestic Baths. See Illustrated Priced Pamphlet. 
DEAN E’S—Tin, Japan, and Iron Goods, 
DEAN E’S—Cornices and Cornice Poles. 
DEANE'S —Horticu'tural Tools. 
DEAN E'S —Chandeliers and Gas Fittings. 





ALHAMBRA, TUSCAN, GRECIAN, EGYPTIAN; 
ALSO, 


FLORAL AND ARCHITECTURAL DESIGNS. 





BARR & SUGDEN, 
SEEDSMEN AND FLORISTS, 

12, KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. (OPPOSITE THE GARRICK CLUB), 
Agents for Tyés Registered Hyacinth Glasses, ornamented in the highest style of Art, as above described. 
These Glasses are the most artistically executed Vases for the cultivation of the Hyacinth ever offered for 
sale; they also form the most elegant style of Vase for Cut Flowers. 

Plain, 4s. 6d. per dozen to 2s. 6d. each ; ornamented, 1s. each to 21s. per pair. 

A DETAILED ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 

The “ Victoria,’ “ Eugenie,” and “ Imperial” sets, including Hyacinth Roots, and supports, 21s. per 
set; the “Empress” and “ Nonpareil” do., do., 25s. These sets consist of a Triple Hyacinth Glass, and 
two No. 1 Hyacinth Glasses; they are ornamented in various styles, and, as Drawing-room Ornaments, 
cannot be surpassed in artistic beauty or elegance of design. 

“THE FLORAL GUIDE,” 4th Edition, now ready, 
And may be had free and post paid on application. 

THE FOLLOWING COLLECTIONS OF IMPORTED DUTCH BULBS SENT CARRIAGE PAID. 

Collection “R.” ‘for the Ornamentation of the 


Collection “ Q.’”’ for Conservatory and Sitting-room 
Decoration, 21s. 
20 Splendid Named Hyacinths in 20 varieties. 
40 Tulips ” 20 9) 
Crocus  ,, 10 ~ 


100» 9 
10 »» Lxias. 
2 »» Japan Lilies in 2 varieties. 
10 » Anomatheca cruenta. 
6 99 99 Polyanthus narcissus. 





Flower Garden. 
30 Assorted Hyacinths. 
100 9» Narcissus. 
100 ~. Tulips. 
100 a Crocus. 
100 99 Snowdrops. 
8 99 Lilies. 
12 ae Gladioli. 
50 o Ranunculus. 
25 Anemones. 


HALF COLLECTIONS, 10s. 6d. 





BARR & SUGDEN, Seedsmen and Florists, 
12, KING-STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. (OPPOSITE THE GARRICK CLUB). 





MR. CLAUDET’S CARTES DE VISITE. 


Mr. Craupet, Photographer to the Queen, cautions the public that some shops are selling spurious 
imitations of his Carte de Visite Portraits. Although the imperfection of them is manifest, these counterfeit 
productions are capable of deceiving persons who do not examine the photographs attentively. To prevent 
this deception Mr. Claudet begs leave to observe that all the Cartes de Visite which come from his 


establishment are stamped with his name on the back. 
107, 


REGENT STREET, 


THREE Doors FROM VIGO STREET, IN THE QUADRANT. 





GUSH AND FERGUSON’S 


CELEBRATED 


CARTES DE VISITE, OR ALBUM PORTRAITS. 
TWENTY-FOUR FOR ONE GUINEA. 


GALLERY, 179, REGENT-STREET, W. 





CRAMER, BEALE, & WOOD’S 
NEW MODEL COTTAGE PIANOFORTE. 





CRAMER & CO, 


By greatly increased facilities of manufacture, have been enabled to REDUCE their New MODEL PIANO. 

FORTE in elegant Rosewood Cases, to a net price of Thirty-two Guineas, delivered free at any railway 

station. Should any Instrument fail to give entire satisfaction, it may be exchanged within six months from 
the date of purchase, if returned free of expense. 


201, REGENT-STREET. 








PIANOFORTES | 
BY THE BEST MAKERS, FOR SALE OR HIRE. 





CRAMER, BEALE, & WOOD, 201, 


Have for SALE or HIRE the best of every Description, selected with the utmost care from the Factories of 


REGENT-STREET, 


BROADWOOD, COLLARD, & ERARD. 


——) 





CRAMER, 


BEAL H, 
Execute all Kinds of REPAIRS on PIANOFORTES and HARMONIUMS. 


& 


Workmen only employed. 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 


woonD 
The most highly-skilled 





HARMONIUMS. 





CRAMER, BEALE, & 


LATEST LIST OF PRICES IS NOW READY, and may be had on Application, 
201, REGENT-STREET. 
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SCOTT ADIFHS 





WATERPROOF CLOAKS AND JACKETS, 


In great variety of Scotch Fabrics, suited for all Seasons and Climates, and perfectly adapted for Yachting, Travelling, and the 
Sea-side, from One Guinea. 


SCOTT ADIE solicits the honour of an inspection of his NEW ABERDEEN AND PERTH LINDSEY WOOLSEYS, and 
SPUN SILKS for LADIES’ DRESSES AND PETTICOATS. 
SCOTCH SHAWLS, MAUDS, CARRIAGE, AND TRAVELLING RUGS, in great choice. Also, the REAL VICUGNA 
. and HIMALAYA SHAWLS and CLOAKINGS. 
ALL KINDS OF SHETLAND SHAWLS AND VEILS AND SCOTCH HOSIERY. 
KNICKERBOCKER AND HIGHLAND SUITS FOR BOYS. 


HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL TARTAN 


WAREHOUSE. 


ScOTT ADTIE, 
115 & 1154, REGENT-STREET, CORNER OF VIGO-STREET. 





FAMILY MOURNING. 


MESSRS. JAY res 
MOURNING at their Establishment. 


ctfully announce that GREAT SAVING many be made by PURCHASING 
e Stock of Family Mourning is the largest in Eu 


rope. Mourning Costume of every 


description is a Ready Made, and can be forwarded in Town or Country at a moment's notice, The most Reasonable 


Prices are charged, and the Wear of every Article guaranteed, 


LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
Nos. 247, 249, and 251, REGENT STREET. 
JAY’S. 





FAMILY MOURNING. 


PETER ROBINSON’S 
FAMILY AND GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE 


Is now (since its extensive alterations) the LARGEST IN LONDON. Families will effect a great saving by 
forwarding their orders to THIS ESTABLISHMENT, where the BEST MOURNING may be purchased at the 
most reasonable prices, and the wear of the article is guaranteed. 


DRESSES, MANTLES, BONNETS, and MOURNING COSTUME of every description, is kept 
ready-made, and can be forwarded, in town or country, immediately on receipt of order. 


DRESS-MAKING TO ANY EXTENT ON THE SHORTEST NOTICE. 


PETER ROBINSON’S GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
103 to 108, OXFORD STREET, W. 





CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S GIFTS, 
COMBINING THE USEFUL AND ORNAMENTAL, 


LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 


MANUFACTURED EY THE 


WHEELER AND WILSON 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
WITH RECENT IMPROVEMENTS. 

OFFICES AND SALE ROOMS, 

139, REGENT-STREET, LONDON, W. 
INSTRUCTIONS GRATIS TO EVERY PURCHASER. 

THE LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINE will Gather, 
Hem, Fell, Bind, or Stitch with great rapidity; is the best 
for all descriptions of work ; is simple, compact, and elegant in 

design, and is suitable alike for the Family and Manufacturer. 

Manufacturers of Foor’s Parent Umpretta Sranp. A 
tasteful stand, with perfect security against the loss of an 
Umbrella, 

Illustrated Prospectus, with Testimonials, Gratis and Post free. 


N ORTLOCK'S CHINA WAREHOUSE, 
250, OXFORD STREET. 


SELLING OFF. 


In consequence of the Marquis of Westminster’s refusal to 
renew the Lease of the above premises (in connection with 
Park-street), JOHN MORTLOCK is anxious to decrease his 
— STOCK, and is prepared to make a great allowance for 
cash, 


250, OXFORD-STREET, and 58, PARK-STREET, near 
Hyde-park. 


QAFETY FOR UMBRELLAS.—By using 
\ FOOTE’S PATENT STAND, Umsrerias cannot be 
either stolen or taken in mistake, They are ornamental and 
occupy but little space. Manufactured by the Wuerriee & 

ILSON Sewine Macutne Company. Offices, 139, REGENT- 
STREET WEST, LONDON. 


Illustrated prospectus gratis and post free. 


ee 


CHOICE PORT OF 1858 VINTAGE—THE COMET YEAR. 
HEDGES & BUTLER have imported a large 


quantity of this vaiualle Wine, respecting which it is 

the general opinion that it will equal the celebrated comet year 

of 1811. It is increasing in value, and the time must soon 

arrive when Port of this distinguished vintage will be at double 

8 present price. Messrs. Hedges & Butler are now offering 
at 36s., 42s., and 48s. per dozen. 


Pure sound Claret, with considerable flavour, 
24s. and 30s. per dos. 














Superior Claret ............ 36s. 42s. 43s. 608.728. ,, 
Good Dinner Sherry .........::.se0csee00s 248. 30s. 55 
Superior Pale, Golden, or Brown 

ae EE DEEN 36s. 428.488. 45 


rry 
Port, from first-class Shippers, 363. 42s. 488.608. 5, 
Hock and Moselle ... 30s, 36s, 488. 60s. to 120s. 4, 
Sparkling ditto ........cssssesssscesees 60s. 668. 788. ,, 
Sparkling Champagne ... 42s. 49s. 60s. 66s. 788.  ,, 
Fine old Sack, rare White Port, Imperial Tokay, Malmsey, 
rontignac, Constantia, Vermuth, and other rare Wines. 
pine Old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s. and 72s. per dozen. _ 
with, receipt of a Pust-office Order or reference, any quantity, 
distels a List of all other Wines, will be forwarded imme- 


y 
HEDGES & BUTLER, 
London, 155, Regent-Street, W., 
Brighton, 30, King’s-road, 
(Originally established A.D. 1667.) 





ADOPTED BY THE GOVERNMENTS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, SPAIN, DENMARK, BRAZIL, RUSSIA, &c. 


ASTON’S PATENT BOILER FLUID, for 
the Removal and Prevention of INCRUSTATION in 
STEAM BOILERS, Land, Marine, Locomotive, and Station- 
ary. Testimonials and particulars forwarded on application to 
P. 8S. EASTON and G. SPRINGFIELD, Patentees and Sole 
Manufacturers,.37, 38, and 39, Wapping Wall, E., London; or 
of their Agents in the Principal Manufacturing and Seaport 
Towns of Great Britain and Ireland. 


* 


AGENTs In Great Brrrary :— 


Aberdeen—Mr. James F. | Huddersfield—Mr.H.Greaves. 
Wood. Hull—Messrs, A. L, Fleming 
Ashton-under-Lyne—Mr. 8. & Co. 
G. Fielden. Leeds—Mr, J. P. C. Weat- 
Belfast—Mr. W. T. Matier, wood. 
C.E. Leicester—Mr. Benj. Pochin. 
Birmingham — Mr. Adam | Liverpool—Mr. J. McInnes. 
Dixon. ita ne dg Messrs, Morris 
Chester—Mr. W. A. Rowland. and Sutton. 





Devonport—Mr. Corn. Boolds. | Newcastle-on-Tyne—Mr.T.N, 


Dublin—Mr. W. Fitt. | Cathrall. 
Dundee—Mr. R. J. Niven. | Nottingham—Mr. G. D, 
Frome—Mr. W. B. Harvey. Hughes. 


Forest of Dean—Mr.T. Nichol- | Oldbury—Mr. C. Tonge. 

son, Lydney. Southampton—Mr. Jos. Clark. 
Glasgow—Mr. W. Mutrie. Southsea—Mr. T. Chees- 
Grantham—Messrs. Hornsby man. 

and Son. Wakefield—Mr. T. Whitta- 
Hartlepool—Mr. W. Talbot ker, 

Cheesman. 


Foruiay :— 


Brazil—Messrs. Miers, Bros., | Holland—Mr. Joseph Cour- 
and Maylor, Rio Janeiro. Jander, the Hague. 

Belgium— Messrs. Breuls, | South Kussia—Mr. William 
Bros., Antwerp. Baxter, Nicolaeff. 

Demerara—Mr. W. Vaughan, | South Australia—Mr. W. Is- 
Georgetown, bister, Adelaide, 








1 \INNEFORD'S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 


has been, during twenty-five years, emphatically sanc- 
tioned by the medical profession, and universally accepted by 
the public, as the best remedy for acidity of the stomach, 
heartburn, headache, gout, and indigestion, and as a mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, more especially for ladies 
and children. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an agreeable Effervescing Draught, in which its aperient 
alities are much increased. uring hot seasons, and in hot 
climates, the reauiar use of this simple and elegant remedy 
has been found highly beneficial—Manufactured (with the 
utmost attention to strength and purity) by DINNEFORD & 
CO., 172, New Bond-street, London; and sold by all respect- 
able Chemists throughout the empire. 


oo 


I EATING’S PALE NEWFOUNDLAND 
COD LIVER OIL. 


Having frequently examined samples of PALE COD LIVER 
OIL, as imported by Mr. Tuomas Kratina, I can testify that 
it is uniformly of the best and purest quality that can be de- 
sired or obtained, possessing as it does the nutrient properties 
of that valuable medicine in the highest degree, unassociated 
at the same time with any disagreeable and irritating qualities 
resulting from the presence of decayed matter, thus making it 
an exception in respect of purity from many of the oils so 
abundantly advertised. 

EDWIN PAYNE, M_D., L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S., 


Assistant Physician to the Royal General Dispensary, &c., &c. 
September 27th, 1861. 
Sold in Half-pint Bottles, 1s. 6d.; Pints, 2s. 6d.; Quarts, 
4s, 64. ; or in Five-pint Burties, 10s. @d., Imperial Measure, at 
79, St. Paul’sChurchyari, London, 














REVOLVING SAFETY SHUTTERS FOR 

PRIVATE HOUSES, defying the burglar to open them 
at greatly reduced prices; manufactured in one sheet of steel, 
at 3s. 6d. per foot, super. ; in iron, 3s. per foot. 


The Builder says,—‘' Messrs. Clark & Co., of 15, Gate-street 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields, have recently introduced a New Self-coil- 
ing Revolving Shutter, for which they have obtained Royal 
Letters Patent, which, in addition to being one-half the ex- 
pense, has the advantage of being remarkably simple, and con- 
sequently less liable to get out of order. All the complicated 
gearing apparatus is dispensed with; there are neither wheels, 
shafts, rollers, cords, nor weights to become deranged. 

‘We are Gagesed to think they will be largely used, both for 
shop-fronts and private houses. Much of the difficulty now 
often found in providing shutters for large bow windows mav 
be obviated by their use without extra cost,” ; 


Prospectuses, with full-sized sections, sent post free, with 
numerous testimonials, 


CLARK & Co., ENGINEERS, 
15, Gate-street, Lincoln's-inn-Fields, London. 





DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL 


Prescribed by the most eminent Medical Men through- 
out the world as the safest, speediest, and most effectual 
remedy for 

CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, 
RIUKUMATISM, GOUT, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISKASES 
OF THR SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 


Is incomparably superior to every other variety, 





SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., Physician in Ordinary 
to the Queen in Ireland,—‘‘ I consider Dr. de Jongh's Light- 
Brown Cod Liver Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely to create 
disgust, and » therapeutic agent of great value.” 


Sir JOSEPH OLLIFFE, M.D., Physician to the British 
Embassy at Paris.—‘‘I have frequently prescribed Dr. de 
Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil, and I have every reason 
to be satisfied with its beneficial and salutary effects.”’ 


Dr. LAWRANCE, Physician to H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg and Gotha.—‘'I invariably prescribe Dr. de Jonch’s 
Oil in preference to any other, feeling assured that I am re- 
commending a genuine article, and not a manufactured com- 
— in which the efficacy of this invaluable medicine is 

estroyed,”’ 


Dr. BARLOW, Senior Physician to Guy’s Hospital.—‘‘ I 
have frequently recommended persons consulting me to make 
use of Dr. de Jongh’s Cod Liver Oil, Ihave been well satis- 
fied with its effects, and believe it to be a very pure oil, well 
fitted for those cases in which the use of that substance is 
indicated,”’ 


Dr. p& Jonan’s Licut-Brown Cop Livser Orr is sold 
only in Imprriat Half-pints, 28. 6d.; Pints, 46. 9d.; 
Quarts, 9s.; capsuled, and labelled with his stamp and signa. 
ture, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by 
respectable Chemists and Drggists. 


BOLE CONSIGNERS : 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & Co., 77, Strand, London, W.C. 





Cavtron.— Beware of Proposed Substitutions. 





OUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA, RHEU. 
MATISM, &c. are instantly relieved by Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. In consequence of the extra- 
ordinary — of this remedy, several unprincipled parties 
have been induced to vend imitations. Never purchase 
Chlorodyne except in sealed bottles having the Government 
stamp, with the words “ Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne”’ 
engraved thereon. A whole sheet of medical testimonials 
accompany each bottle. 


Sole Manufacturer, J.T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell- 
street, Bloomsbury, London. 


Price in bottles, 2s, 9d. and 4s. 6d., carriage free, 
U BARRY’S HEALTH-RESTORING 
REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, we find the safest 
remedy for habitual constipation, indigestion (dyspepsia), 
coughs, colds, asthma, bronchitis, consumption, diarrhea, 
nervousness, biliousness, torpidity of the liver, acidity, flatu- 
lency, distension, hemmorhwoid, debility, noises in the head or 
ears.—Andrew Ure, M.D., F.R.8.; Dr. Harvey, Dr. Shorland, 
Dr. Campbell, Dr. Wurzer.—1 lb. 28. 0d.; 2\ib. 49. 6d.; 6 Ib. 
lls.; 12 lb. 22s.; 24]b. free of carriage, 4)s.—BARRY DU 
BARRY & Co., 77, Regent-street, London; also, FORTNUM 
& MASON, and all Grocers and Chemista, 


YOUGHS, ASTHMA, AND INCIPIENT 
CONSUMPTION are effectually cured by KEATING'S 
COUGH LOZENGES, which are daily recommended by the 
Faculty—Testimonials from the most eminent of whom mak 
be inspected—as the most effectual, safe, speedy, and con- 
venient remedy, for Cough and all Disorders of the Lungs, 
Chest, and Throat. Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d., Tins, 28. 0d., 49. 6d., 
and lls. each. Tnomas KeatinG, Pharmaceutical Chemist, 
79, St. Paul's Churchyard, London. Retail by all Druggiste. 








A CLEAR COMPLEXION!!! 
ODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER 


FLOWERS is strongly recommended for Softening, 
Improving, Beautifying, and Preserving the Skin, and giving it 
a blooming and charming appearance. It will completely 
remove Tan, Sunburn, Redness, &c., and, by its Balsamic and 
Healing qualities, render the skin soft, pliable, and free from 
dryness, &c., clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption, 
and hy continuing its use only a short time, the skin will become 
and continue soft and smovth, and the complezion perfectly 
clear and beautiful.—Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medi- 
cine Vendors and Perfumers. 











HAIR RESTORED, PRESERVED, IMPROVED, AND 
BEAUTIFIED, BY THE USE OF 


OWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL— 


This elegant and fragrant Oil prevents hair from 
falling off or turning grey, strengthens weak hair, cleanses it 
from scurf and dandriff, and makes it beautifully soft, pliable, 
and glossy. For children it is ially recommended, ag 
forming the basis of a beautiful head of hair. Price 3s. 6d., 7s., 
10s. 6d. (equal to four small), and 21s. per bottle. Sold at 20, 
Hatton Garden, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


*.° Ask for “‘ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.” 
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WEST-END ESTABLISHMENT 16, GROSVENOR- 
EET, BOND.STREET, where all communications are to 
be addressed. 
PIANOFORTES of all Classes for Sale and Hire. 


IDDELLS PATENT SLOW-COMBUS- 
TION COTTAGE BOILER, for Heating Conservatories, 
Entrance Halls, Baths, &c., by the circulation of hot water. 
Requires no brickwork setting, will keep in action from twelve 
to eighteen hours without attention, at the expense of about 
threepence per day; is perfectly safe, uires no additional 

building, and may be seen in operation daily at the 

PATENTEE’S WAREHOUSE, 
155, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
Price complete, from £3. 10s. 

Illustrated Prospectus free, and Estimates prepared for 
erecting Hot Water Apyaratus of any magnitude. 


CO wet er AND 
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NEW MUSIC. 


C HRISTMAS SONGS.—“The GOOD RHEIN 
WINE,” the most powerful and telling song of profes- 
sional and amateur singers, with piano and band parts for an 
orchestra. Als, 
“ CALLER OYSTERS,” the melodious echo song of the 
Bonnie Fishwife, with piano and band parts. By J. Gray. 


Cuarrent & Co., 50, New Bond-street. 


WER & Co’s MUSICAL LIBRARY.—the 
‘4 largest establishment of its kind in the world—is now 
OPEN to subscribers. London subscribers receive two guineas’ 
worth of music, to be exchanged twice a week; country sub- 
scribers, four guineas, to be exchanged twice a month; annual 
subscription, two guineas. Each subscriber will be presented 
with one guinea’s worth of music. Prospectuses gratis.—Ewer 
and Co., 87, Regent-street, London. 





HRISTMAS BELLS—“ Christ came to Earth 
upon this Day.” Song by Gane, the words by Jonn 
Oxeyrorp. ‘ The sweetest Christmas Song we ever heard.’’— 
Review. Sent free for 15 stamps. Ewe & Co.'s library, 87, 
Regent-street, London. 


OBERT COCKS & CO.’s LIST of 
MUSICAL PRESENTS for the Season. 

THE BURLINGTON ALBUM of Pianoforte, Vocal, and 
Dance Music for 1862, finely illustrated and elegantly bound, 15s. 

N.B.—A few copies remain of the issue for 1861. 

THE HOLY FAMILY. Sacred Melodies for Piano, by W. 
H. Catucorr. 12s. 

THE ADORATION, 
H. Cautucorr. 12s. 

N.B.—These two admired Works are each finely illustrated 
in oil, by Baxter, and elegantly bound. 

RECOLLECTIONS of WALES. Welsh Airs for Piano, 
by Barnvey Ricnarps. Llustrated, 21s. 

BEAUTIES of BEETHOVEN. For Piano, by W. H. 
Cauicorr. 10s. 6d. 

SONGS OF BEETHOVEN (31). English Words, by W. 
Hituis. Cloth boards. £1. lls. 6d. : 

BRINLEY RICHARDS’S VOCAL ALBUM, 6s. 

Dr. RIMBAULT on the Pianoforte (with Specimens of 
Music). Royal 4to. handsomely bound in cloth, £1. 16s. 

HOPKINS and RIMBAULT on the ORGAN. Royal 8vo. 
hoards. £1. 11s. 6d. 

BEST'S CHORUSES (130) of HANDEL. Oblong folio, 
cloth boards. £3. 3s. 

THE TYROLESE MELODIES. 3 vols. boards. Each 12s. 

SCHC@:LCHER’'S LIFE of HANDEL. 8vo. cloth boards, 
7s. 6d. 

ROBERT COCKS & CO’S NEW DRAWING ROOM 
PIANOFORTE, £35. 

N.B. PIANOFORTES for HIRE from 10s. a month and 
upwards. 

Copious Lists of Musieal Presents Gratis and post free. 


London: Rosprrt Cocks & Co., New Burlington-street, 
Regent-street, W. 





Sacred Melodies for Piano, by W. 





HEAP MUSIC.—The first house in the 
world to publish a complete oratorio for 2s. and Is. 4d. 

was the firm of ROBERT COCKS and Co., New Barlington- 
street, London, W., where may be had Handel's Messiah, 


! 
COLLARDS NEW 





| 








complete, arranged from Mozart's score, by John Bishop, of | 


Cheltenham, at the unprecedentedly low price of 1s. 4d. A Book 


of the Words of (1), Messiah; (2), Israel in Egypt; (3), The | 


Creation; with the Music of all the Reecitatives, Airs, and 

Duets, edited by John Bishop; each Book, 6d. N.B. Speci- 

men pages of 2] oratorios (the original two shilling handbooks) 

gratis and postage free. 

London: Rozsert Cocks & Co., New Burlington-street, W., 
publishers to the Queen. 


— _ . —EE = 
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BOOKS, published by | 


proruLss SCHOOL 
L. HACHETTE & CO., 18, King William-street, 
Strand. 

NET Bh Milicccauabinctebiilacs seis bbcceiecacdeantessieanaa Is. 6d. 





II 5, u2 ssiksnysbsocdeussicdiactstaueccdedeanaiecsssies 1s. 3d. 
Louis XTV. isnkeabibatesseeiasinapbasusnsets es 
Novel and Chapsal’s French Grammar ............ ls. 6d. 

~ Exercises ............ ls. 6d. 
Cesar, with Latin Notes ............... nd piabneeieuns ls. 6d. 
Horace, with Latin Notes.............0....ssccccessese 1s. 6d, 
EG, WHEE ROMO SROOU: s..censcneetsdeiasieeneemseets 1s. Od. 


Chapsal's Models of French Literatare, Prose 3s. 0d. 

—— The Same, Poetry 3s. 0d. 

Es HC IG is ccticteacictattndbintetesinthittcines 1s. 6d, 
All strongly bound in boards, 





( Hachette’s Educational Catalogue. 
Catalogues | Catalogue of General French Literature. 
supphed | Catalogue alphabetically arranged with Authors’ 
by poston | names and their severa) works. 
receipt of | List of Hachette’s Greek and Latin Classics. 
& postage List of Hachette’s French Railway Library. 
stamp. German List. 2 


\ Catalogue of School Drawing Materials. 





LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for JAN- 
UARY, 1862. No. DLV. Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 


Wassail: A Christmas Story. Part II. 

J.M. W. Turner, R.A. : . 
Captain Clutterbuck’s Champagne: A West Indian Remin- 
iscence. Part IV. p 
Chronicles of Carlingford : The Doctor's Family (Con- 

clusion). ; 
The Poor and their Public Schools: The New Minute. 
Canada—Our Frozen Frontier. (With a Map.) 
The Convulsions of America. 
The Prince Consort. 


WiitiaM Brackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh ond London. 


C OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. 
Edited by W. Harerson Arnsworts, Ese. 
CONTENTS FOR JANUARY. No. CCCCXCIIIL, 


I. The Ratification of the Frontier of British America. 
II. 1862. By Nicholas Michell. 
Ill. The Shadow of Ashlydyat. By the Author of ‘‘ East 
Lynne.” Part lV. 
IV. Colley Cibber. By Sir Nathaniel. 
V. Reliques of Miss Knight. 
IV. England and America. 
VII. An Elegiac Tribute. By Nicholas Michell. 
VIIL. Granville de Vigne. A Tale of the Day. Part III. 
IX. Joint-Stock Companies. By E. P. Rowsell. 
X. The Boat of Mercy. 
XI. The Russians on the Amur. 
XII. The Grevavoe Elopement. Part IV. 
XILI. The History of the French Army. 
Cuarpman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


*.* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 














] ENTLEY’S MISCELLAN Y.—The 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER (NOW READY) contains: 

THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON: 
OR, CITY LIFE IN THE LAST CENTURY. 

BY WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 


BOOK I.—GUILDHALL,. Cuaps. L, II., and LI. 
II. The late Prince Consort. 
Ill. Merchant Shipping of France. By Frederick Marshall. 
IV. To the most Illustrious Mourner in the New Year. By 
Mrs. Acton Tindal. 
V. The Countess of Albany. 
VI. Moral Condition of the French. ; 
VII, Lady Marabout’s Troubles. By Ouida. Concluding 
Part. 
VIII. On the Lamented Death of His Royal Highness Prince 
Albert. By Mrs. Bushby. 
IX. Stage Emotion. By Monkshood. 
X. Five Months in a Pine Forest. 
XI. Madame La Marquise. b 
XU. Lorn Loriot. By Dudley Costello. Chaps, XXXVII. 
to XXXVIII. 
XIII. England Getting Ready. 


London: Cauapman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 





On December 31st will be published, price 6s., the 
ee REVIEW. Ne. XXVII. 


CONTENTS : 


I. Medieval English Literature :—Chaucer. 
Il. Lucius Cornelius Sulla. 
III. The Italian Clergy and the Pope. 
1V. The Question of Law between the Bishop of Sarum and 
Mr. Williams. 
V. Bengal Planters and Ryots. 
VI. Mr. Charles Reade’s Novels: ‘‘The Cloister and the 
Hearth.” 
VII. Ecclesiastes. 
VIII. Mr. Martin’s ‘* Catullus.”’ 
IX. Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. 
X. The Province and Methods of Historical Study. 
XI. Peace or War with America ? 
XII. Books of the Quarter, suitable for Reading Societies. 





In 8vo., price 5s., bound in cloth, 


XAMINATION OF THE PRINCIPLES 
OF THE SCOTO-OXONIAN PHILOSOPHY. 
Part I, 
By Tomonoevs. 
Calling in question more particularly the logical soundness 
of Hamilton and Mansel. 
Cuarman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


N ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE 
Ps INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION will be issued with 
the ART-JOURNAL for 1862 (commencing on April 1), each 
part of which will consist of twenty-four illustrated pages, and 
contain about one hundred and twenty engravings. NO EXTRA 
CHARGE will be made for the ART-JOURNAL containin 
such Illustrated Catalogue. Nor will any payment be require: 
for the introduction—with Critical and Explanatory Notices— 
of any object of Art engraved. 


THE ART-JOURNAL 


For January, 1962, will contain the first of a Series of Selected 
Pictures, executed in line by eminent engravers, from Works 
by leading British Artists ; also a Line Engraving after Turner ; 
and various Articles, extensively illustrated by Wood Engrav- 
ings of the highest attainable merit. 

London: Jamgs S. Virtue. 








On January lst will be published, 


WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
NEW SERIES. 
No.XLI. JANUARY, 1862. 


T HE 
CONTENTS : 


I. Law in and for India. 
If. The Dramatic Poetry of Oehlenschliger. 
Ill. The Religious Heresies of the Working Classes. 
IV. Income-Tax Reform. 
V. Admiral Sir Charles Napier. 
VI, On Translating Homer, 
VIL. Popular Edueation in Prussia. 
VIII. The American Belligerents. Rights of Neutrals. 
The jate Prince Consort. 


| Contemporary Literature :—1. Theology and Philosophy.—2. 


Polities, Sociology, and Travels.—3. Science.—4. History 
aud Biography.—5. Belles Lettres. 
London : Gzozer Manwantine (Successor to John Chapman), 
8, King William-street, Strand. 





—— 





XFORD LOGIC AND ARCHBISHOP 
WHATELY.—See the BRITISH CONTROVER. 
SIALIST for JANUARY, price 6d., which also contains 
Debates on Church Patronage, the ‘“‘ New Minute” on Educa. 
tion, eee Proverbial Philosophy, Marriage with a Deseased 
Wife's Sister, the American Outrage, &c., &c. 


London: Hovistoy & Waieat, 65, Paternoster-row, 








**Good Words are worth much and cost little.""—H ereerr. 
Now ready, the January part of 


OOD WORDS.—Sixpence Monthly, 
Tilustrated. 


Edited by Norman Macreop, D.D., 
And Illustrated by Millais, Holman Hunt, and others, 


CONTENTS :-- 


1. A WORD IN SEASON. By Norman Macleod, D.D 
Editor. . 

2. THE FACTS AND FANCIES OF MR. DARWIN, By 
Sir David Brewster. ‘ 

3. VESPER, Cuap. I—OUT OF DOORS IN JANUARY 
By the Countess De Gasparin, Author of “The Near 
and Heavenly Horizons.” Illustrated by J. D. Watson. 

4. AT SEA IN WINTER. By William Hansard, Sailor 
Illustrated by Andrews. ; 

5. CONCERNING THE REASONABLENESS OF CER. 
TAIN WORDS OF CHRIST. By A.K.H.B., Author 
of ‘* The Recreations of a Country Parson.” 

6. OLAF THE SINNER, AND OLAF THE SAINT, By 
H.K. Illustrated by J. E. Millais. ‘ 

7. THE UNION OF MAN WITH MAN; A Present-day 
Paper. By Norman Macleod, D.D., Editor. i 

8. FOOD. By Archbishop Whately. 

9. GO AND COME. By Dora Greenwell. Illustrated })y 
Holman Hunt, 

10. MISTRESS AND MAID; Chaps. I. and II. 
Author of ‘‘ John Hallifax, Gentleman.” 
by J. E. Millais. 

11, ALL ABOUT THE INDIGO. By Thomas Smith, A.M, 
late of Calcutta. With Illustrations. 

12. ABOVE THE CLOUDS. By Professvr C. Piazzi Smith, 
Astronomer-Royal for Scotland. With Three Lilus 
trations by the Author. 

13. THE CHRISTMAS CHILD. By Isa Craig. Illustrate) 
by Morten. 

14. AT HOME IN THE SCRIPTURES; A Series of Family 
Readings for the Sunday Evenings of January, By 
the Rey. William Arnot. . 


15. OUR WIDOWED QUEEN. By W.H. Latchmore. 


Edinburgh: Stranan &Co. London: Groomprince & Soy. 
And all Booksellers. 


By the 
Tilustrated 





HE ATHENASUM.—From October the 5th, 
the price of THE ATHENAZUM has been THREE- 
PENCE. 

Thirty years ago, when THE ATHEN-E©UM came into the 
hands of its present proprietors, its price was Eightpence, and 
its contents, with advertisements, forty-eight columns. Con- 
vinced that the circulation of Literary Journals was restricted 
by high price, and that every advantage offered to the public 
would bring increase of circulation and authority, the Pro- 
prietors reduced the price one-half—to Fourpence. The ex- 
——— succeeded, and cheap Literary Journals became 
the rule, 


The Proprietors have always held to the principle then 
proved. They have given to the public the benefit of every 
change in the law, increasing the size without increase of price, 
until the average has become double its former size—above 
ninety-six columns. 


The Proprietors, taking advantage of the abolition of the 
Paper Duty, therefore resolved that from the 5th of October, 
the price of THE ATHENAEUM should be reduced to 
THREEPENCE. 





NEW GIFT BOOK. 
Now ready, in post 8vo., price 10s. 6d., cloth antique, 
OMANTIC EPISODES of CHIVALRIC 


and MEDLZVAL FRANCE. Done into English by 
ALEXANDER VANCE. 


London: G. ManwarinG, 8, King William-street, Strand. 





Now Ready, in 8vo., price 10s, 6d. cloth, 


DIPUS ON THE SPHINX OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY ; or, Politico-Polemica! 
Riddles Interpreted. By An O_p-CLotHes Puitosoruer. 


London: Ggor@R MANwaRrtne, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


— 





Just published, price 5s. cloth, 


pD* DICKSON’S “FALLACIES OF THE 
FACULTY.” 


A New Edition, with Additions. 


Simpxin, Marsnaty, & Co., Stationers-court; and at all 
the Libraries. 


OO 





Just published, price 2s. 6d., 

(COFFEE PLANTING — IN 
By A.rQvis. 

Taytor & Francis, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 


CEYLON 


A NEW AND FINAL EDITION OF 
HE PENNY CYCLOPADI4 


With a New Supplementary Volume. Mlustrated by 
more than Six Thousand Original “Engravings. Thirty ¥o* 
bound in Seventeen. Price Five Guineas. 


The CYCLOPEDIA and the ORIGINAL SUPPLEMES! 
being out of print, the Proprietors, to meet the conta? 
demand, have printed a limited edition from the steresir. 
plates of the twenty-nine volumes. The Second Suppleme® a 
entirely new, and embraces every addition to the sum of 7 
knowledge during the last twelve years. The sum of £#, 
has been expended on authorship and engravings alone. 


James Sancstsz & Co., 36, Paternoster-row, London, E.C. 
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THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REWIEW. 
PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. 
(Published on the 1st of January, April, J uly, and October.) 


THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW has acquired for itself a permanent 


public opinion in this country and in our Colonies. 


place as an organ of 


The recent cheapening of Newspapers and of Periodical Literature generally, has made it more than ever 
expedient that the less hurried and less fragmentary criticism proper to a Quarterly Review should hold its 


sition among us. 


THE BRITISH QUARTERLY is liberal in its politics, and impartial in its estimate of current 
publications. In regard to Religion, it is in harmony with the faith of Bishop Butler and Dr. Chalmers, of 
John Howe and Robert Hall; and it stands alone among the Quarterlies in enunciating that this faith should 
be left to benefit the world purely by means of its own spiritual power. 


The questions with which this Journal deals are eminently the questions of the age ; the men who so 


regard them exist as powerful organizations in England and in Scotland, and they are prepared, it is believed, 
to give increased strength to an agency devoted to such ends. 





No. LXIX. JANUARY, 1862. 
CONTENTS. 


_ ANNO 1662—REVISION OF THE LITURGY. 
_ MISS KNIGHT’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

. MEMOIRS OF DE TOCQUEVILLE. 
_GOLDWIN SMITH ON IRELAND. 

. THE FOUR-FOLD BLOGRAPHY. 


,* This Namber commences a Volume. 


Coke tS 


% 


. THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 
. FACTS ABOUT RAILWAYS. 
HISTORY OF MORMONISM. 
THE FREE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND. 
EPILOGUE ON AFFAIRS AND BOOKS. 


SO OID 


1 


New Subscribers may be supplied with the Four Numbers for the 


Year, post free, on forwarding a Post-office Order for 4 Gu'NEA, made payable to the Publishers. 





London: JACKSON, WALFORD, & HODDER, 18, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 





Price One Shilling ; Free by Post for thirteen stamps, 


“THE 


WAY 


OU T,” 


A LETTER ADDRESSED (BY PERMISSION) TO THE EARL OF DERBY, 
IN WHICH THE 


EVILS OF THE OVER-CROWDED TOWN HOVEL, AND THE ADVANTAGES 
OF THE SUBURBAN COTTAGE ARE CONTRASTED. 


BY HENRY D. DAVIES. 
London: LONGMAN & Co., and all Booksellers. 





NOTICE. 
| Stee PUBLICATIONS for MS. Purposes 


are sold by every Bookseller in the Kingdom, and 
embrace— 
LIBRARY CATALOGUES, from 5s. to 45s. 
ANALYTICAL INDICES, from 4s. to 10s. 
EXTRACT BOOKS, from 3s. 6d. to 10s. 
HOUSEKEEPERS, Weekly and Annual, from 2s, 
RENT, CELLAR, STABLE, and GAME BOOKS, from 2s.6d. 
SERMON, PARISH, CHURCH, and other REGISTERS. 
SCIENTIFIC LOG BOOK, for Noting Meteorological 
Data, &e. 
MEDICAL DIARIES, LEDGERS, and VISITING LISTS. 
READING EASELS for INVALIDS, from 21s. 
PRIVATE COPYING MACHINES, from 18s, 
TRAVELLING SECRETARIES, complete, from 30s. 


DIARIES, in above 100 varieties of form, size, and price, 
from 6d. to 14s., combining French with English days of 
week and month. 


Descriptive Catalogues, with Almanack for 1862, gratis. 
Letts, Son, & Co., London, E.C., Stationers and Mapsellers. 


_—_—__. 





Now ready, Second edition, price 6d., 


POPULAR VIEW OF THE AMERICAN 
CIVIL WAR. By A. J. B. Berzesrorp Hors, Esq. 


Lendon: James Ripaway, 169, Piccadilly. Maidstone: 
she kuam, Week-street; C. J. Cooxr, Middle-row, and all 
ooksellera, 








New Work by the Author of “ Recreations of a Country 
Parson,” 


Post octavo, price 9s. 


LEISURE HOURS IN TOWN. A Selection 


from the Contributions of ‘*A.R. H. B.” to Fraser’s 
Magazine. 


London : Parker, Son, & Bovry, West Strand. 


By REV. OSWALD COCKAYNE, M.A. 
S POON AND SPARRO W— 


Lrevcerv and Wap—Fundere and Passer ;— 


noglish Roots in the Greek, Latin, and Hebrew. Price 
. . 





Parker, Son, & Bovey. 


—. 


Pri 





e2ls., handsomely bound ; or 36s., morocco extra, 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 
7 PPER’S PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. 
_ this edition contains more than Sixty highly-finished 
Dgray on wood, from designs by Copr, Horsiey, Pick- 


OIL, Corsovutp, Brrxet Foster, Gitpert, and other 
small 4: \rtists. It is beautifully printed on tinted paper in 


. , and forr r ble pre thi 
celebrated Look. rms an elegant and acceptable present of this 


eer 
reptintes. cheaper editions at 5s. and 8s. have been lately 


London: Hatcnarp & Co., Piccadilly. 





MAYNE REID’S BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
In feap. 8vo., cloth gilt, 5s. each. With Illustrations. 


BRN: orn, THE GRAND BEAR HUNT. 


THE BOY HUNTERS 
THE DRSERT HOME 
THE FOREST EXILES THE BUSH BOYS 
THE YOUNG VOYAGEURS | THE YOUNG YAGERS 
Also, in feap. 8vo. cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d. each, 


ODD PEOPLE 
THE BOY TAR 


THE WAR TRAIL | THE QUADROON 
Loudon: RovrnepGs, Warne, & Rovutitepagr, Farringdon- 


Street. 


NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR AYTOUN, 





This day is published, 
ORMAN SINCLATIR., 
By W. Epmonpstovune Aytovun, D.C.U.., 


> ogg Pe of the Scottish Cavaliers ;’’ “‘ Bothwell—a 
oem,” &c., &e. 


Originally published in ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine.”’ 
In Three Volumes, Post Octavo, price £1 11s, 6d, 
Wititram Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





SUITABLE PRESENT FOR THE SEASON. 
Now ready, with a new Preface, in crown 8vo., a Third and 
Cheap Edition, price 3s. 6d., ot 


BAS OF BELIEF: an Examination of 
Christianity as a Divine Revelation by the Light of 
Recognized Facts and Principles. By Epwarp Miauu. Also, 
a LIBRARY EDITION, price 10s. 6d. 


‘*Mr. Miall undertakes to give articulate utterance to the 
feelings that arise in the heart of the believer, when, perhaps, 
unable to meet the objections of the sceptic, he still is convinced 
that Christianity is a true revelation from heaven, and in this 
he succeeds admirably.’’—Scottish Press. 


London: A. Hat, Viretvg, & Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 
SALE’S KORAN. 
New edition, 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d., 


HE KORAN, COMMONLY CALLED THE 
ALCORAN of MOHAMMED, with Explanatory Notes, 

taken from the most approved Commentators; to which is 
added a Preliminary Discourse, by Grorce Sapez, Gent., and 
Memoir of the Translator, and with various Readings and 
Illustrative Notes from Savary’s Version of the Koran. Fine 
frontispiece, &c. Complete edition. 

London: Witiram Teco, Pancras-lane, Queen-street, 
Cheapside, E.C. 











Just published, 5th Edition, price 2s. 6d., free by post 32 


Stamps, 
ISEASES OF THE SKIN; 
a Guide to their Treatment and Prevention, illustrated 
by cases. By Tuomas Hunt, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the 
Western Dispensary for Diseases of the Skin, 21a, Charlotte- 
street, Fitzroy-square. This new Edition contains a Chapcer 
on the Turkish Bath. 
‘* Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from the incura- 
ble class to the curable.—Lancet. 


London: T. Ricnarps, 37, Great Queen-street. 





MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
—- >> —- 


LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of CANTER- 
BURY, from the Mission of Augustine to the Death of How- 
ley. By Watrer Far@gunak Hoox, D.D., Dean of 
Chichester. Vol. II., 8vo., 15s. (Immediately. 


MRS. DELANY AT THE COURT OF QUEEN 
CHARLOTTE. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MRS. DELANY: 
Part II. Edited, with Notes, by the Right Hon. Lady 


Lianover. Three Vols., Svo., with numerous beautiful En- 


gravings, and other Lustrations, (Immediately. 


ANECDOTE LIVES OF 


WITS AND HUMOURISTS, 
Swift ] Fo rte 
Steele | Goldsmith 
Sheridan The two Colmans 
Porson | Rev. Sydney Smith 


By Jouy Timus, F.S.A. 


Will be published immediately, in two handsome volumes, with 
Portraits, 18s, ‘ 


A RESIDENCE AT NAGASAKI AND 
MAKODATE in 1859-60. With some Account of Japan. 
By C. P. Hopason, her Majesty’s Consul at those Ports. 
With LETTERS on JAPAN, by his Wirr. Crown 8vyo, 
with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. [Now ready, * 


‘* This book corroborates that aphorism—that truth is 
stranger than fiction. We can safely aver that for original 
aspects of human society, as well as for impressive descriptions 
of nature, this work will not yield to any noy el of the season,”’ 
—Daily News. 


Now Ready, 8vo., 10s. 6d., 
THE AMERICAN UNION; its Value and 


real Effect on the Well-being of the American People, 
the Causes of its Disruption, and probable Results of the 
present Conflict ; withan Examination of our own Interests in 
the Issue; and an Inquiry into Secession as a Constitutional 
Right. By Jamus Spence. 


“Mr. ~~ is familiar with every point in American his- 
tory which bears upon the momentous issue. This will be 
evident to all who study this remarkable work,.”—Morning 
Post. ‘ 

‘© We welcome with great pleasure Mr. Spence’s logical and 
conscientious work, written with the taste of a scholar, the 
good sense of a man of the world, and the temper of a gentle- 
man.’’—Morning Herald. 

“Mr. Spence has assembled facts and authorities in masterly 
support of his reasoning, and has grouped them with a tempe- 
rate and logical clearness that cannot fail to convince he writes 
with the discretion of a judge, who has all the evidence before 
him, strong and honest in his own convictions,’’"—All the Year 
Round. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street, 


Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


FOR CHRISTMAS AND THE NEW YEAR, 
Now ready, with a Coloured Title, 5s, cloth, pp. 320, 
YOMETHING for EVERYBODY ; AND A 
GARLAND FOR THE YEAR, 
By Joun Traps, F.S.A, 

*.* In this work the Memorable Days of the Year, its Pasta 
and Festivals, and Picturesque Events, such as are usually 
named in Almanacs, are here historically illustrated and 
vopularly explained. Together with Original Sketches of Folk- 
i Domestic Life and Manners; Gardening and Kural 
Economy, &c. 

London : 








Locxwoop & Co., 7, Stationers’ Hall Court. 


HE LAMENTED PRINCE CONSORT.— 

A MEMOIR OF HIS LATE ROYAL HIGHNESS, 

by Joun Timus, F.S.A., with a finely engraved steel-plate 
Portrait, will be published in a few days. 


Lockxwoop & Co., 7, Stationers’ Hall Court. 


GUINEA FAMILY BIBLE FOR 10s.— 
Ps JOHN FIELD has now ready a handsome Family Bible, 
with Notes, References, 4) Engravings, and 10 Maps, bound in 
antique style, for 10s., published at 21s. A beautiful gift-book, 
only to be had at JOHN FIELD'S Great Bible Warehouse, 
65, Regent’s-quadrant. 





VHREE HUNDRED BIBLE STORIES, with 

nearly 300 Bible Pictures; a pictorial Sunday book for 
the young, handsomely bound, price 4s. 6d., originally published 
at 12s. Sent post free from FLELD'S Great Bible Warehouse, 
65, Regent’s-quadrapt Every family should have this pretty 
oqok., 





DR. HUNT’S NEW WORK ON IMPEDIMENTS 
OF SPEECH, 
Recently published, Post 8vo., price 3a. 6d., post free, 
N STAMMERING AND STUTTERING : 
THEIR NATURE AND TREATMENT. 
By James Hunt, Ph.D, F.S.A., F.R.S.L., &c. 

‘‘Dr. Hunt treats his subject in a masterly and compendious 
manner” His remarks on the history, nature, and cure of 
stammering and stuttering are sound, comprehensive, interest- 
ing, and of important practical value. To all interested in the 
matter of which it treats, we can most unhesitatingly recom- 
mend this volume.”’— Edinburgh Medical Journal, 


Also by the same author, price 7s. 6d., 


A MANUAL OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF VOICE 
AND SPEECH, applied to the art of Public Speaking. 


London: Loweuas, Gazzy, Loxomuay, & Rosurts. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS BY BLACKIZ & SON. 





New and Revised Edition, in 14 Divisions, Cloth, 10s. each. 


Divisions 1 to 13 ready, 


THE POPULAR ENCYCLOPEDIA 5; 


OR, CONVERSATIONS LEXICON: 


Being a General Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, Literature, Biography, and Politics. With Preliminary Dis- 


sertations by distinguished writers. 


Illustrated by 154 page? of Steel Engravings, and 14 Coloured 


Maps, besides many Engravings on Wood. In the present Edition alterations and corrections have been 
made, which render the work a satisfactory exponent of the state of knowledge in the present day. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW SUPPLEMENT 


Has been added, containing additional Biographies, Notices of Localities newly discovered, or that have 
recently risen into importance, of Substances and Processes new in Science and the Arts, of the great 
events of the World during the last twenty years, and other subjects of general interest. 





In 4 Vols., Super-Royal 8vo., Cloth Extra, 20s. each, 
THE 


COMPREHENSIVE HISTORY s ENGLAND, 
: CIVIL AND MILITARY, = 
RELIGIOUS, INTELLECTUAL, AND SOCIAL. 


From the Earliest Period to the Suppression of the Sepoy Revolt. 
Illustrated by above 1,100 highly-finished Engravings on Wood, Views, 


Rev. Tuomas THOMSON. 


By Crartes MAcPrARLANE and the 


Costumes, Portraits, Maps, Plans, &c., &c., and Frontispieces and Titles on Steel. 


“Tt deserves the encouragement both of the press and the 
public. Absence of prejudice and thorough intelligence of the 
characteristi¢s of the periods pre-eminently distinguish the 
publication.’’—Court Circular. . 
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THE RELATIONS OF LIGHT AND COLOUR. 
(Continued from p. 791). 
LIGHT AND COLOUR. 

{kyr theory of light and colour, so far as the compound nature of light and 
its analysis by the prism are concerned, has been accepted for two centuries. 
The question has, however, been suggested from time to time whether light 
he not homogeneous, and colour simply its modification. An idea seems to 
have been entertained at an early period that colour is dependent on the 
quantity of light falling upon or reflected by objects, and Goethe, in modern 
times, devoted much of his leisure to experiments and arguments to confirm 
1 cherished conviction that light is one and indivisible. It must be admitted 
that this view has not hitherto been presented in experiment and inductive 
reasoning amounting to proof, and the received theory is too strong to yield 
to mere speculation, however ingenious. Yet this doctrine, bequeathed to us 
by Newton, and revised by succeeding philosophers, contains things hard to 
be understood and difficult of belief, and may have an error lying at its root. 
It claims our assent to propositions, well reasoned out on given premises, but 
so startling and incomprehensible in their results that the mind is disposed 
to seek relief in some great simplicity—such a one as the homogeneity 
of light. The corpuscular theory of Newton supposes light to be a material 
emanation from the sun, consisting of particles finer than those that make 
the odour of a flower. The wave theory, which obtains in the present day, 
founds itself on the hypothesis that space is pervaded by a subtile, elastic, 
gaseous ocean, named ether, and that the sun agitates this ocean by incon- 
ceivably rapid impulses, which generate circles of minute waves that spread 
and spread until they reach variously distant cosmical bodies, upon which 
they strike in lines of uninterrupted iliumination. The two theories have 
this in common, that they both regard light as compounded, either of par- 
ticles differing in magnitude and density, or of waves of agitated ether of 
various breadths and altitudes. Newton’s analysis of light, by which he 
resolved it into its simple elements, was effected by transmitting it, under 
certain conditions, through a triangular prism. He found that after its 
passage it was dispersed, and when received on a screen suitably placed it 
presented an oblong figure (named the prismatic spectrum), in which the 
well-known colours occupied separate regions or spaces. These colours he 
held to be the simple indivisible elements of light, since the transmission of 
any one colour through a second prism did not sensibly change its quality. 
The experiment and the argument founded upon it appeared to be equally 
simple and conclusive ; and the scientific world accepted the theory, not as 
a mere hypothesis, but as an ascertained and indisputable truth. The 
testimony of the second prism cannot, however, be regarded as decisive, for, 
although it takes up the rays after their dispersion by the first, its inverted 
position renders the action dubious, if not fallacious. Moreover, Sir Davicl 
Brewster's experiments have denied Newton’s corollary, that “to the same 
degree of refrangibility ever belongs the same colour, and to the same colour 
ever belongs the same degree of refrangibility ;” since by absorption the 
orange and green can be decomposed into simpler elements having the same 
refraction. This fact has been reconciled with the theory by Sir David 
Brewster's argument that white light exists in all the regions of colour, and 
at every point throughout the spectrum ; that in the red there is blue and 
yellow, and red in excess; that in the yellow there is blue and red, and 
yellow in excess ; and that in the blue there is red and yellow, and blue in 
excess ; and by the further argument that the spectrum does in fact consist 
of three overlying spectra of yellow, red, and blue, whose greatest intensities 
occupy separate and distinct regions, and that by admixture of these threg 
primaries all varieties of colour are produced. Now, the simplicity of the 
Newtonian experiment and doctrine is greatly disturbed by these modifica- 
tions, and the theory in its new form does not command such instant and 
ready assent. ‘To be impressed with its truth we must be certain of the fact 
that the prism will not disperse the rays if they are homogeneous, or all alike 
in kind. When light passes from air into a denser but uniform medium, as 
water or glass, it suffers change of direction, or is refracted ; but this altera- 
tion in its course is said to be determined at its entrance into the medium, 
and that without respect to any variable extent or thickness of the medium. 
If this were true in all circumstances, and under all conditions, it would seem 
that simple uncompounded light would be all refracted alike in its passage 
through the prism, and that there would be no unequal dispersion, and there- 
fore no distinction of colour. And it is here, at the very root of the theory, 
and notwithstaudine all that has been done, said, and written, that a great 

error may lie. | 
A ray of light falling obliquely upon the first surface of a prism (Fig. 7, 
Plate), is divided at that surface, and by passage through it is variously re- 
fracted and dispersed. This action takes place, it is said, in consequence of 
the compound nature of the ray, and the various character and quality of its 
‘impleelements. Butif the same ray passes into a glass, a, ed, with parallel 
surfaces, and which is a portion of the prism, its course lies after its entrance 
in the lines, ee, cf, and its path is very slightly changed. One would think, 
therefore, that the variation in the action is mainly connected with the form 
of the prism, and .f so, that a uniform mediura of variable thickness exerts a 
variable force on parallel light according to its points of incidence on the 
‘urface, and that altogether independent of the question whether light be 
sunple or compound. But in this instance it may be said that we have a 
single ray of light falling upon one point of the first surface of the prism, and 
that its dispersion must be the result of some quality inherent in itself, since 
it is difficult to understand how a single ray of uncompounded light entering 
at one point, can be affected by refraction in the manner as shown. To this it 
inay be answered, that “a ray of light” is a very indefinite expression. It 
lust be some quantity of light, for it cannot be that mere abstraction, 
* mathematical line ; and if it is a quantity of light, it must occupy a space on 





the refracting surface, and doing this, its upper and under sides cannot be 
equally refracted, ifa uniform medium of variable thickness exerts a variable 
force at different points on its surface. But take another example (Fig. 6, 
Plate). Here we have a larger quantity of parallel light falling upon the 

rism, with lines of direction indicating the effects of refraction. The 
ower ray is very slightly disturbed in its course, but the upper ray passes 
through the prism, and emerges with a wide divergence, In this case also, if 
the light were to pass into a glass, ab, ed, with parallel surfaces, and which is 
a portion of the prism, it would enter and emerge parallel, as ¢f, gh; there 
would be no dispersion and no colour. The dispersion, therefore, is caused 
by the gradually increasing thickness of the medium from cto a. May we 
not hence conclude it to be highly probable that light is simple and un- 
compounded, but that by transmission through a uniform medium of yaria- 
ble thickness it is variably refracted, and dispersed unequally over a cer- 
tain space ; and that from certain regions in that space it comes to the eye 
in modified quantities suited to impress the sense of vision with relative 
forces that eonvey to the brain the conceptions of colour? The results of 
a simple experiment seem at first view to interfere with the received doc- 
trine of refraction. Take a hollow prism of glass (Fig. 11, Plate), and drill 
holes in one surface, through which coloured wires may be thrust to touch 
the second surface. In the figure we are supposed to see two yellow parallel 
wires entering at widely separated points in the first surface ; and behind the 
upper one, and at the same altitude, and in the same plane with it, are two 
other wires, one red and the second blue, Fill the prism with water, and 
the two yellow rays will be equally refracted, as shown, whilst the upper 
wires of yellow, red, and blue, will also have their refractions in one oe the 
same plane ; and if we substitute a blue wire for one of the yellow ones, the 
refractions will still be parallel. With these few prefatory observations, we 
invite attention to a series of experiments by Mr. Rose, which do not appear 
to be explainable by the received theory of light and colour. 

We refer the reader to our articles, “ Optics” and “ Persistence of Vision,” in 
which certain optical arrangements, invented by Mr. Rose, are described and 
referred to. The ewes and consideration of these articles, and more 
more especially of the latter one, are necessary to the rightly understanding 
the effects of which we are to speak, and the explanations that will be given 
of them. The following experiments, it is believed, go to prove—1. That we 
see light alone, and no “admixture of light and shadow,” or of blackness and 
whiteness ; 2. That light, modified in intensity by diffusion over a greater or 
lesser space, produces variety of colour-tone ; and 3. That light various! 
diffused manifests itself as positive colour, and that under conditions which 
do not imply its compound nature. 

We fix our eyes upon a dise (Fig. 2, Plate), charged with black and white, 
and we say in common speech, that we see the white ground, and the black 
ball and ring ; but, in truth, we see only the light, or the white ground, since 
the black ball and ring are mere negations, having no place on the retina 
further than it is defined by the light. The portions of the retina correspond- 
ing to the ball and ring are inactive, and convey no sensation to the optic 
nerve, and through it to the brain; but the light that insulatesthem impresses 
its force on the retina, and thus their forms are defined. Such a disc as 
this, when set in rapid revolution, does not, in one respect, present an appear- 
ance different from that of its state of rest ; there is, nevertheless, a very 
great effect produced by the rotation, in equalizing all the irregularities of the 
disc, and presenting at every point a uniform surface. This result of rapid 
revolution, produced through the persistent power of the eye, cates all 
coloured surfaces to exhibit interesting, instructive, and beautiful shades of 
colour, not otherwise obtainable, except from Nature herself in the rainbow 
or the sun-set sky, or in the varied tints of flowers. 

A. second dise (lig. 3, Plate), has eight black circles or negative spaces, 
disposed at equal distances over a white ring, or zone of light. Here again 
we see the light only ; the black spaces give no activity to the retina. When 
this disc is set in rapid motion around its centre, an apparently solid ring is 
produced, as shown at Fig. 10, Plate. Here we have what Mr. Smith (in his 
paper read before the British Association, in 1859) assumed to be a mixture 
of light and shadow, giving colour that is “the effect of two co-ordinate 
sensations—a positive and a negative.” This view Mr. Rose declines to take, 
and prefers to say that the intervals of light or whiteness are spread over the 
entire zone, and that the effect produced is precisely the same as if a subdued 
natural light, variously graduated according to the form of the light spaces, 
were thrown upon the ring. It may be objected that the very conditions of 
the motion contain alternations of light and shade, and that although a uni- 
formly tinted solid ring appears to the eye, the light and the negations 
come in succession to every point. The reply is easy; the conditions of 
motion certainly contain the alternations of light and negation, but the eye 
is so constituted that it will retain impressions made upon it for a very sen- 
sible interval, and if those impressions be renewed with sufficient rapidity, 
an equilibrium is at length produced between the persistent power of the 
eye and the successive impulses, and the eye is then affected by the rapid 
presentations precisely the same as if a continuous modified light were pre- 
sented before it. Analogy is not argument, but it is useful by way of illus- 
tration: a steam-boat moves by rapid impulses of the float-boards in the 
paddle wheels, but an equilibrium is soon produced between the inertia of 
the vessel and the strokes, and the movement then becomes as smooth and 
uniform as if a continuous force were employed to govern it. The alter- 
nations in the experiment are an inevitable condition of the action, but their 
disturbing influence is neutralized by velocity of movement, and the per- 
sistent power of the eye. 

Under “ Persistence of Vision” we have described an apparatus by which 
flashes of artificial light, less than one-thousandth of a second in duration, 
can be measured off in strict relation to the rotary movement of an inde- 
pendent disc. Now, if the disc we have been considering be set in rapid 
revolution in a darkened room, and flashes of light be so thrown upon ié 
that the intervals between the flashes shall just allow the circles of negation 
to take each other’s places, then these circles will be seen at apparent rest. 
It is obvious that the negations will be as absolute under this new action 
as if they were actually at rest ; for although they continually change places, 
they always occupy the same areas. And the white surface of the dise will 
exhibit no change beyond that resulting from the difference between con- 
tinuous and intermittent light. But if the velocity of the light be increased, 
to give two flashes in the time of one, a negation and a white space are 
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presented alternately in the same area, and thus sixteen circular spaces of 
shadow are produced. as seen in Fig. 9, Plate. The reader will easily realize 
the effect of the action, if he considers that negation and light are presented 
at the sixteen points alternately ; and that consequently there is no absolute 
negation or darkness in the shadow circles, neither is there light equal to 
that which is thrown upon the rest of the disc by the uninterrupted flashes. 
The shadow circles are no admixture of black and white, but simply inferior 
lights defined by another that is superior in intensity. In Fig. 8, Plate, 
we have a disc of eight larger negations, as it exhibits itself under the 
action just mentioned. It is evident at a glance that when, by the increased 
velocity of the light, the negations are presented at alternate instants in 
sixteen equidistant points, there must be involutions, and that these invo- 
lutions will be perfect negations, because they are constant. But the re- 
mainder of the circles will receive the alternate flashes, and will be, as in 
the former instance, inferior light defined by one that is superior. 
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It is very important to the view suggested, that the production of an 
indefinite number of tints from light alone be clearly apprehended. As a 
further illustration, we give a i engraving of a more complicated result, 
in which absolute negation and three distinct tints are presented at the same 


instant. Inthe quadrant, A, the intermittent light-flashes retain the negations | 


in the same areas; and hence we have circles of absolute negation, and 
intervals of intense light. In the next quadrant, B, the velocity of the 
light is doubled, by which the negations are reduced in extent, and the lights 
in intensity, in consequence of the alternations of 0 and darkness. In 
the third quadrant, C, the negations, or spaces upon which no light falls, are 
further reduced ; whilst the portions that receive one flash out of two give 


a tint 1, and other portions receiving two flashes out of three, present tint | 


2. In the fourth quadrant, D, in which the negations are still smaller, one 
flash out of two gives tint 1 ; two flashes out of three, tint 2; and three flashes 
out of four, tint 3. The effects shown in this diagram demand the earnest 
attention of the philosopher, who experiments on light. 

The foregoing experiments seem to prove that we see light alone, and that 
tint or shadow is a lesser light detined by, or brought into comparison with, 
a greater. This is further proved by a remarkable illusion which Mr. Rose 
has made known. If a dise charged with twelve equidistant black radii be 
set in rapid revolution, and a wheel, concentric with it, revolve with equal 
velocity, and in a contrary direction, across its face, the black radii show as 
white lines. This was at first supposed to be merely the presentation of a 


complementary, but on mature thought another and more correct view was | 


taken. The disc bearing the black radii, when set in revolution, presents 
light reduced by twelve negations ; and the spokes of the wheel are another 
series of negations that further reduce the light ; but at the instants that the 
radii and the spokes overlie each other, the latter cease to act as negations, 
and hence lines are presented that are white relatively to the rest of the disc 
surface. We think the reader will comprehend this action if he reflects that 
the spokes can only reduce the light of the disc, and can therefore only 
operate on the intervals between the black radii. This explanation applies 
also to the spectral radii noticed by Professor Feniey many years 
ago. He observed that when two wheels were in rapid revolution, under 
equal velocities, and in contrary directions, they were at apparent rest ; and 
that spectral rays were presented at all the points where the spokes of the 
wheels came to coincidence. These rays would be black or white, or of 
intermediate tint, according as the wheels or the wall surface behind them 
had the lightertone. There is in this optical effect something for the lovers 
of paradox : two black lines producing a white one ; or, by reversing the 
arrangements, two white lines producing a black one. Hence, the old adage 
that “ two blacks never make a white,” loses somewhat of point and verity. 
The experiment and its explanation seem to offer valuable suggestions in 
rd to spectral lines, and possibly to the law of interference generally. 

The following illustrations may render them yet more intelligible. In the 
lower half of the second diayram we are supposed to be looking upon a wheel 
of eight black spokes overlying a disc bearing eight black radii; and the 
upper half presents the effect when the spokes and the rays cross each other 
in rapid and contrary revolution. The black rays and spokes reduce the 
light to a uniform tint everywhere except in their lines of coincidence, where 
relative whiteness is presented. And it is worthy of notice that the white 
lines have half the width of the black spokes or radii; which clearly shows 
that they represent the angular spaces passed over during the transit. In the 





lower half of the first diagram the spokes of the wheel are white, and the 
rays of the disc are white upon an intensely black ground. The upper half 
shows the effect when they are set’ in motion. The white rays and spokes 
distribute an equal tint of light over the disc, except in the lines of 
coincidence, where relative blackness is presented. And here, again, the 
black spectral rays have half the width of the white rays and spokes, which 
shows that they also represent the angular spaces passed in the transit. 








| Before proceeding to the experiments in which remarkable presentations 
of colour, properly su called, are shown, we offer one or two observations, 
| Speaking in general, the manifestations of colour are very arbitrary. A piece 
of vice paper laid upon a bright green surface, will show as decided red ; 
but lay it upon a vivid deep red, and it will impress the eye as white, or 
even light green. And the instances are both numerous and familiar in 
which colour is apprehended variously, according to the conditions of its 
presentation. Colear 1g colour in a very remarkable manner, and the 
relations thus formed are known to us by the name of accidental or com- 
plementary colours. Under any theory these terms are admissible ; for if 
_ we take light in its highest intensity as whiteness, and in its feeblest diffusion 
| as dark blue, we can very well understand how by reaction the eye may 
| convey the idea of blueness or purple, after it has been strongly excited by a 
| brilliant yellow ; and how it may suggest the idea of orange, after the action 
of the retina has been lowered by the presentation of blue. That colour, like 
tint and shadow, is only a greater or a lesser light, according to its diffusion 
in relation to surface, was first suggested to Mr. Rose by a simple experi- 
ment. An intensely white card is held before the eye whilst a strong light 
falling on it is gradually reduced and restored. As the light is reduced, the 
_ whiteness passes into yellow, orange, red, and sometimes thence to deep blue ; 
whilst at other times colours intermediate between red and blue are appre- 
| hended. The gradual restoration of the light brings up the colour by suc- 
| cessive steps, and in inverse order, to whiteness. All eyes, as might be ex- 
| pected, are not affected alike by this opt ogg but all see whiteness pass- 
| Ing into yellow, orange, and blue; and blue returning back to deep orange, 
| yellow, and white. The restoration of the light is on the whole less satis- 
| factory than its reduction ; for when by reduction a deeply intense blue is 
_ produced, the light cannot, to some eyes, be restored slowly enough to pre- 
_ vent a sudden change to deep orange. The colours that succeed each other, 
as the light is gradually reduced, have none of the accepted relations between 
| any given colour and its complement. The white is not succeeded by thin 
blackness, the yellow by dilute purple, or the orange invariably by blue ; 
but the different hues do come up in an order that suggests the high pro- 
bability that what we name colour is only the various affection of the optic 
nerve by a greater or a lesser quantity of light, radiating from a focal point 
in an imperfect reflector. 

The preceding experiment was the result of mere accident. Mr. Rose had 
Leen looking upon a white surface lying near a powerful gas-light when his 
arm having caught the tap and reduced the light, his attention was drawn to 
a sudden change from white to red. Another experiment of great beauty 
and interest was also suggested to him by an accidental circumstance. He 
was observing the effect of intermittent artificial light on a revolving disc, 
having twelve large circular black spaces ranged equidistantly around the 
margin. It was broad day, and the window shutter was closed to exclude 
| the natural light. In the course of the experiment the shutter started, and 
_ admitted a little daylight ; when the remarkable appearance was presented of 
twelve blue circular spaces lying upon a zone of bright orange. He regarded 
this effect at the time, as simply the presentation of a complementary, under 
singular conditions that kept it permanently before the eye. But as leisure 
atforded him —s to repeat the experiment, he soon began to perceive 
that he had taken far too limited and narrow a view. The misconception 
| arose out of a fact connected with the painting of the discs. It was found 
that lamp-black alone would not give the depth and intensity required in the 
devices ; and to remedy the defect a little indigo was added. The circular 
spaces to the eye were certainly intense black and nothing more, but it was 
considered that they had a tendency to blueness, and that under the rotation 
they were reduced to a lighter blue, and drew after them trains of comple- 
mentary orange, in the same way that a black fly walking across a pane of 
ground glass, backed by gray light, is seen to draw a white spectrum after it. 
But this idea was dismissed as soon as it was ascertained that absolute 
unmixed black produced the same effect, and that the nearer the artificial 
light approached the intensity of whiteness, the more decided and satisfactory 
was the result. In Fig. 1, Plate, we have endeavoured to give an indicatiol 
of this very remarkable and beautiful presentation of colour. When the disc 
| is at rest, it shows eight intensely black circular spaces, arranged equidis- 
tantly around the circumference, and the ground is a pure and brilliant white. 
When it is set in rapid revolution under continuous daylight, a solid ring ' 
seen, alike in kind to Fig. 10, Plate, but differing from it in consequence of 
the light spaces being relatively of less extent. This ring, as we have already 
attempted to show, is no admixture of black and white, but the diffusion of 
the light between the negations over the entire zone containing them. Whilst 
the disc is rapidly rotating, flashes of artificial light are cast upon it ! 
| intervals that hold the negations at apparent rest. We then see no absolute 
| negations, but eight circular spaces, intensely blue in the middle of the zone; 

graduating into light blue at its inner edge, and into light green at its oute! 
edge, and the remainder of the zone impresses the eye with various shades of 
orange, intense in the centre, and graduating into lighter orange, and nearly 


| yellow at the outer and inner edges. How is this effect to be explaine 
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The diffused ligh®of the zone is continually falling upon the eye ; but the 
intermittent flashes find the negations always in the same areas, and hence 
from these spaces no part of the flash is reflected ; whilst it mingles with and 
adds to the diffused light in the spaces between the negations. Now the 
diffused light is, we assume, intense light reduced by distribution to blueness, 
and in this blueness the negative spaces participate ; but in the rest of the 
zone the flash brings up the light to such quantity in relation to space, as is 
necessary for the presentation of orange. We have more light for diffusion 
at the outer and inner edges than in the centre of the zone, and hence the 


light blue at the inner margin, and the light blue passing into green at the’ 


outer margin. This common quality of the zone is shown in the negative 
spaces. But from the intervals between them, there comes the diffused light 
variously affected by the flash, and conveying the graduated tints of orange. 
This explanation of the effect will, we think, appear reasonable, if the fentl- 
tions of the action are thoughtfull cunsidaigl. Eight circular spaces of 
intense and absolute blackness produce under rotation and by persistence a 
nebulous ring. If this is to be viewed as a mixture of light and shadow, or 
of black and white, we cannot explain the manner of its affection by the 
intermittent light, which shows the apparently stationary negations as blue, 
and the remainder of the zone as orange. But if we regard the black spaces 
as utter absence of light, reducing the quantity of light for distribution over 
the zone, but giving it no qualier by admixture, all difficulty is at an end. A 
quantity of light is then understood to be diffused over a certain space, 
whence it comes modified to blueness ; and when this reduced light receives 
the increment of the flash it is increased in relation to surface and raised to 
orange. 

We take another disc, Fig. 4, Plate, on which are disposed eight smaller 
equidistant circles of negation lying within a zone of light ; and also sixteen 
still smaller circles of light overlying a negative ring. In this case there is 
more light for distribution over the outer zone by rotation and persistence ; 
and the inner zone is almost continuous light. As might be expected from 
what has gone before, the diffused light in the first zone is a paler blue than 
that of the last experiment, as is shown in the circles of negation ; whilst the 
spaces between those circles, when supplemented by the intermittent flash, 
are brought up to yellow, inclining to orange in the central parts. The dif- 
fused light, from its excess at the outer boundary of the zone, is green, and 
thus manifests itself on the outer edges of the negative spaces ; but the 
lesser excess at the inner boundary gives only a lighter blue, as seen on the 
inner edges of the same spaces. The smaller zone presents a beautiful effect. 
The diffused light is a delicate cerulean blue which comes inits character from 
the negative portions of the zone; whilst the light circles which partake of 
that colour are brought up by the intermittent flash to a pure and brilliant 
yellow, sl'¢htly inclining to green at the upper and lower edge. This experi- 
ment is erfectly in harmony with the preceding one, and if its results are 
rightly viewed, they will give additional evidence in favour of the general 
argument, that colour is light variously diffused in relation to area. 

A great variety of discs and effects might be introduced, but for very 
obvious reasons they must necessarily be restricted in number in a work of 
this kind. Our space for illustration will admit only a third example, and 
we have therefore selected one in which the presentations of colour have 
greater range (Fig. 5, Plate). It exhibits one and the same disc under two 
modes of treatment. The lower half shows the presentation when the inter- 
vals between the flashes retain the negations in the same areas ; and the upper 
half indicates the variation of effect when the velocity of the light is doubled, 
and the negations and light spaces are presented alternatively from the same 
points, It consists of four concentric zones, each of which contains eight 
small equidistant circles of negation. These circles are of the same diameter 
in all the zones, and therefore there is less light for distribution over them, 
as we proceed from the circumference to the centre. We shall first describe 
the effect as shown in the lower half of the disc, beneath the diameter, A. . 
When the dise is set in rapid revolution, the intermittent light is flashed 
pon it, as heretofore, at such intervals as will keep the areas of negation at 
apparent rest. The diffused light of the first zone is pale green, as shown in 
the negative spaces ; and this is converted by the flash into a bright yellow 
in the intefvals between the negations. In the second zone the diffused light 
is a more decided green, and the flash converts the intervals into a deeper 
yellow. In the third zone, the distributed light approaches more nearly to 
blue, which by the flash is raised in the intervals between the negations to a 
light orange. In the fourth zone we have a repeat, in miniature, of the 
effect exhibited by Fig. 1, Plate. If the velocity of the light be doubled, so 
that the circles of negation be presented in sixteen points of apparent rest, in 
place of eight, we obtain a series of graduated effects in perfect relation to 
those already described. The rotation of the disc remains the same as in 
the preceding experiment ; all the differences of effect arise, therefore, out of 
the action of the intermittent light. The intervals between the flashes being 
reduced to one-half, the light given forth is proportionately more, and 
‘pproaches more nearly to uninterrupted light. The quickly succeeding 
flashes bring up the intervals between the negations much higher, as we 
have endeavoured tw indicate in the portions that lie above the diameter, 4 8. 
And the negative spaces are also raised in colour by the action. The light 
xreen balls of the lower half of the outer zone are in the upper half brought 
to a much lighter tint of green ; and by comparing the upper and lower halves 
of the other zones, it will be seen that the relative circular spaces vary in 
like manner throughout the series. The reason of this is readily understood : 
by rapid revolution and persistence we apprehend sixteen circles in each zone, 











and greens, and varieties of yellow and orange, but no instance of red ; 
and it must be admitted that this latter colour is not produced so certainly, 
and under such simple conditions, as the others, Mr. Rose has, however, a 
dise (too elaborate in detail to be included in our illustrations), that presents 
a very rich and brilliant rose-coloured tint ; and we shall endeavour to 
describe its construction and effects. It is divided by twelve equidistant 
radii ; and these radii are formed of small equidistant circles of negations, 
so arranged that when the radii are brought to apparent rest by the inter- 
mittent light, the black spaces seem to run from a central negative circle to 
the circumference of the dise. If this disc is set in rapid revolution under 
continuous daylight, a spiral nebulous wave, widening as it goes, travels to 
the circumference. When the flashes of intermittent light bring the radii to 
apparent rest, this spiral wave leaves the centre as deep orange, and passes 
thence by delicate gradations to a bright, yet faint yellow at the circum- 
ference. The negative spaces exhibit varieties of green, some very pure and 
brilliant. We double the velocity of the light, and present the twelve radii 
in twenty-four points of apparent rest, aa the most noticeable effect is a 
pure rose-tint, deepest near the centre of the disc. We then treble the 
velocity of the light, and present the twelve radii in thirty-six points of 
apparent rest, and the rose-colour is deepened in intensity. In this experi- 
ment the conditions are much involved, Aut there can be no doubt that the 
colour evoked is the equilibrium of a number of presentations of light, pro- 
ducing uniform effect by diffusion in relation to space. 

Presentations of colour, such as those exhibited in these experiments, have 
hitherto been summarily dismissed as physiological phenomena ; or, in other 
words, as effects produced by acts of the visual organ that do not admit of 
explanation. We must, however, bear in mind that all the physical phenomena 
of colour are apprehended through physiological phenomena; and that the 
latter are mysterious and illusive only in cases where the conditions of pre- 
sentation are variable and undefined, and the results not the same to every 
healthy eye. When the physiological phenomenon is produced, and repeated 
at pleasure, under uniform conditions, and its results are uniformly the same, 
at all times and to all men, it is to be received as the true expression of i 
physical phenomenon, possibly not at present understood, yet capable of 
investigation. Now, in the experiments we have been considering, the 
physiological phenomena are veritable exponents of the physical phenomena 
of light of various intensity, affected by various intervals of presentation. 
That is to say, they are data whence we are to determine the effects of relative 
momenta of light upon the organ of vision. The absolute momentum of 
light is not within our reach; but a comparative and relative momentum, 
compounded of intensity and the ratio of successive presentation, may be 
investigated ; and disc-action is the medium through which, in the first 
instance, this may he done. The presentations of the prism itself are physio- 
logically apprehended, and we admit them to be true because they are 
geese at pleasure under uniform conditions, and affect all eyes alike. 
Mr. Rose’s experiments are also produced under uniform conditions, and 
their results are the same to every eye. In the two cases we have distinct 
operations on light ; in the first, it is passed through a prism; and in the 
second, it is variously distributed over space. Now the effects are analogous, 
and there must be relation between the causes ; and the question for solution 
is, by what interpretation of the separate actions a consistent relation can be 
shown. The dise-action has evidently no such analyzing power as that attri- 
buted to the prism, by which compound light is resolved into its simple 
elements. But if it be assumed that light is one and simple in its nature, 
and that the prism merely disperses it unequally over space, a clear and 
intelligible relation is at once established between the two actions and their 
effects. 

Mr. Rose’s experiments and their results have been submitted to Sir 
David Brewster, whose opinion on all points relative to optical science is 
entitled to profound respect. His decision is given in the following letter :— 


Allerly, Melrose, August 26th, 1861. 

Dran Sik,—l have read carefully your articles on the “ Persistence of Vision ”’ 
and on “ Light and Colours.” The experiments are very interesting, and the 
phenomena, represented on the diagrams, very beautiful, but I do not think that 
they have any application to the theory of light. The ble and yellow colours iu 
the diagrams have been long ago observed during the action of galvanism, or 
mechanical pressure, or the successive impulses of light on the retina, and the 
forms or figures in the diagrams are similar to those exhibited by rotatory 
dises, I am, dear Sir, 

Yours most truly, 

Mr. Thomas Rose. D. Brewster, 

It is with much deference that we venture to remark upon Sir David 
srewster’s grounds of objection to Mr. Rose’s views. It is not denied, indeed 
it is distinctly admitted, that presentations of colour, similar to those 
exhibited in the experiments under review, have been long ago observed ; 
and that they have been produced by the action of rotatory discs. But it is 
contended that their bearing on the light theory has been denied on very 
insufficient grounds, and by an argument which, if it proves anything, proves 
far too much. If a series of effects, such as we have been considering, is to 
be dismissed with the vague generalities of “ physiological phenomena,” 
‘supplementary colours,” eccentric excitement of the retina, &e., all the 
evidence relating to light, derivable from sensuous apprehension, is valueless ; 
the revelations of the prism itself must be discarded, and the initial fact on 


_ which optical science rests, surrendered. There is no relation whatever 


come to the sixteen points alternately with a portion of the remainder of | 


the zone. Thus the negations in the outer zone which participate in the = 
le 


seen light produced oy diffusion, alternate with presentations of the yellow 
‘Regh and hence the circular spaces present alight green with added yel- 
‘ow. The same reasoning applies to the second and third zones ; but there 
», 4 peculiarity in the case of the inner zone that deserves especial mention. 
‘ere, the intervals between the circles of negation are not equal to the 
‘diameters of the circles, and consequently when the latter are presented at 
aN points in place of eight, one presentation overlaps another. These 
ea jar present only the diffused light of the zone, as seen in Fig. 1, 
diff... yut the remainder of the circles gives alternate presentations of the 
used light and orange, and comes up as olive colour. 

ere seems to be yet one thing wanting: the experiments yield blues 


| between the extraordinary disturbance of the nervous system of the eye by 
whilst only eight are presented at the same instant ; the negations, therefore, | 


galvanism, mechanical pressure, &c., and such a chain of connected results, 
mutually sustaining each other, as Mr. Rose has brought under notice. The 
one is uncertain and undefined, both in condition and effect; the other 
certain and uniform in the conditions of presentation, and invariable in 
their appeal to every healthy eye. 

We add one word more in conclusion. The experiments of Sir David 
Brewster have established, beyond all contradiction, that in every point of 
the spectrum there exist all the elements of white light. This is a scientific 
truth -it is not, and it cannot be, denied. But Sir David Brewster connects 
with it his beautiful specu ation of the triple spectrum. And this speculation 
is a deferential accommodation to a long accepted and venerable theory. 
Accept the truth, and doubt the speculation, and what remains? <A well- 
sustained assertion that THE LIGHT THROUGHOUT THE ENTIRE SPECTRUM Is 
ONE. 
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CHAPTER 1X.—VICTORIA.—F rom 1837 to 1861. 


*Keane, B. eneeehewseese bs 
CRORGOG Be cc cccaiedecsecccecs: 
PUIGEn Bs cb cwcecedecgvecesese 
*Hill, V. 
*Gough, B. ...0.0e ete eee eee 
*Hardinge, V.......+.- TreTerc 
Strafford. EB. .ccc.ssecccccccess 
"Gough, V. ....ccrcccercocvcccece 
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*Clyde, B. 
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*Kingsdown, B. ..........++++-: 
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*Leicester, E.... bebe daee oesee 
*Normanby, M. ....+.-----++55: 
+Beauvale, B...... veg dancubaune 
*+Ponsonby, V. penéé seus nd 
*Dunfermline, B. 
*Monteagle, B. ......cccceecees 
+Auckland, E...... honk deka a 
*Congieton, B. 
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SURBRAME. | 
k ing. 

Pakenham 

Marray. 

Foster. 

Strutt. 

Grenville. 

Maxwell. 

Hervey. 

O’Bryen. 

Bruce. 

De Bargh. 

Knox. 

Leicester. 
Stuart-Wortley. 
Duncombe. 
Ellis. 

Vane. 
Campbell. 
Baillie. 
Daff. 
Meade. 
Lambton. 
Wilbraham. 





Brougham. 


Bidkersteth. 


Scarlett. 

Pepys. 
Campbell. 
Lambton. 
Robinson. 
Leveson-Gower. 
Fitzgerald. 
Baring. 

Grant. 
Manners-Sutton. 
Littleton. 
Wilson. 
Caradoc. 

Byng. 
Saumarez. 


Russell. 
Grey. 
Ponsonby. 
Pratt. 
FitzClarence. 
Plunkett. 
Molyneux. 
Clements. 
Hay. 
Kinnaird. 
Agar-Ellis. | 
Kennedy. 

Campbell. 

Grosvenor. 

Cavendish. 

Duncan, 

Anson. 

Taylour. 

Brabazon. 

Ludlow. 

Murray. 

Hamilton. 

Maule. 

Cadogan. 

Bampfylde. 

Lawley. 

Lloyd-Mostyn. 
Berkeley. 
Chichester. 
Hughes. 
Lawless. 
Osborne. 

Cary. 

Dundas. 
Leveson-Gower. 
Vane. 

Western. 
Douglas. 
Wenman. 
Sidney. 
Acheson. 
Portman. 
Hanbury. 
Fraser. 

Howard. 
Moreton. 
Anderson. 
Caulfeild. 
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| peerages; the former being at the rate of a little more than ¢hree and «-hu// 










































































































TITLE. ' SuRNAME,. 
a See See ITN 
Ministerial Services, &c.—« +Sydenham, B. ........... oft Poulett-Thompson, 
continued, | *Ellenborough, E............. ee Law. 
e i ; 
+Metcalfe, B. ......... ere poe Metcalfe. 
WES Ts G5'd co d's c ceo oe ‘ Ramsay. 
| Tas “steste cosas +bs0< Stanley. 
i  “« iA Spe re Bruce. 
SES Mie We bass coc ccebces , Hobhouse, 
*Stratford de Redcliffe, V....... | Canning. 
| *Belper, B. ..... Sasuee {ae Se | Strutt. 
| *Eversley, V....... Be veveccsces | Shaw-Lefevre. 
' *Llanover, B. erreere eee e rene enne } Hall 
se. . § SRA ee eee | Vernon-Smith. 
WELLES 0066 Seccbebacehocs Labouchere. 
*Canning, E. ......... Vi casbe Canning. 
le oe Herbert. 
PRE Ms 365006 0556 ccccecesss Russell. 
Eldest Sons summoned to the 
Upper House..............| “Osborne, B. ............ ihviese Osborne. 
WS Mis Sccdcdccbecccces Fortescue. 
TREE: BES nccececccctcceve Howard. 
. § Se Sten eae Acheson. 
 , Chichester. 
*Lowther, B. i ee ee Lowther. 
*Stanley of Bickerstaffe, B. .... Stanley. 
*Strafford, B. Pee eee en nneee eeeee Byng. 
SEE, Besccececccoce isece Bennet. 
Fortescue, B. ........cccceese Fortescue. 
, Called out of Abeyance......| “Vaux, B......ccccecccccscccess Mostyn. 
a an *Camoys, B, *eeeee eee were eeee Stonor. 
*Beaumont, B. Cee eee eee eee eee Stapleton. 
SS Died cond oceccccbccas Astley. 
Politics and Court Favour ..| “Innes, E.....................-- Innes- Ker. 
*De pees. he ee TE Ponsonby. 
one SE Mia ss coace> cons AA Hanbury-Tracey, 
~» 4 ee ee Wrottesley, 
*Methuen, B........... hake Methuen. 
“Lismore, B. ...... FS ee A O’Callaghan. 
SR, Bins cs 5n vee ee a Keith-Falconar,. 
UEC Ma. aittes'bid 65°h:d-a's'v nv veo 4s Carew. 
*Lovelace, E. POCO CH H eee retunne King. 
Ss Misevtceccons's iudeseas Dundas. 
i. , } eager Oey ee Talbot. 
“Stanley of Alderley, B b Shaves ae Stanley. 
*Stuart de Decies, B. .......... Villiers-Stuart. 
*Wenlock, B, See eee ee ee eeee Thompson. 
. bese ei08 Brownlow. 
» 9 —% SRR PEreRaeeeee French. 
. > eee Nieege wees Leigh. 
. Te pt ating inchs Colborne. 
“Inverness, Duchess ............ Underwood. 
*Oxenford, B............. iiwes Dalrymple. 
+Kenmare, B, ........... bieeuns Browne. 
*Gainsborough, E............... | Noel. 
tFitz Hardinge, E......... ‘Spee | Berkeley. 
Ellesmere, ted chains haééos | Egerton. 
*Clandeboyne, B. .....0.....0¢- ' Blackwood, 
*Londesborough, B............. | Denison. 
*Dartrey, B....... ee aetin denies | Dawson. 
TEs Be ovccarcenss sash bons | Phillipps. 
*Aveland, B. .......... Ot eccese | Heathcote. 
> * ae Eke kia Browne. 
| *Talbot de Malahide, B......... Talbot. 
| SED Sibenesavdcerensseis Duff. 
- £4§ he rer Grosvenor. 
| SL TY Kc venconseeeessoce Cavendish. 
“ ER TG a5 dh aia: bin't/ 40.0% 2908 Buller. 
*Leconfield, B. ....... Rveha de be Wyndham. 
~ Se ee Morgan. 
*Egerton of Tatton, B........... Egerton. 
y » ae , Ward. 
eo ere Berkeley. 
RM, Shas cnn ccesiaaies 60d G0 Leveson- Gower. 
“Strathepey, . Be nwcccecssececeee | Grant. 


eee ———— age eee A ———— 





In taking a retrospect of the peerages conferred since the accession of Wil: 
_ liam IV. in 1830, we find, as might naturally be expected, that a large prepon- 
| derance of creations belongs to Whig as compared with Conservative Ministries. 
So far as we can estimate them correctly, it appears that the Conservatives in 
seven years and a-half have bestowed on their followers just dwenfy-five coronets, 
viz.—three earldoms, four viscountcies, and eighteen baronies; whilst in the 
twenty-three years and a-half, during which the Liberal party have held sway in 
Downing-street, they have conferred no less than a hundred and thirty-sever 







per annum ; while the latter have gone on increasing the numbers of the Upper 
House at the rate of nearly four and a-half. The 137 Whig peerages are thus 
distributed :—Dukedoms, three; marquisates, five; earldoms, twenty ; viscountcies, 
five ; and baronies, a hundred and four. As, however, on an average, two titles 
have become extinct in every year, the total increase in the numbers in the Hou 
of Peers during the last thirty-one years may be stated at (162—60=—) 102. 
















Keane. 
Colborne. 
Vivian. 

Hill. 
Gough. 
Hardinge. 
Byng. 
Gough. 

Somerset. 
Campbell. 
Lyons. 

Campbell. 
Pepys. 
Wilde. 

Rolfe. 

Sugden. 
Parke. 

Thesiger. 
Bethell. 

Pemberton. 

Jones-Loyd. 

Coke. 

Phipps. 

Lamb. 

Ponsonby. 

Abercromby. 

Spring Rice. 

Eden. 

Parnell. 









A GOVERNMENT Sry iN Japan.—When an official visit is paid in Japan, 
of the persons employed is invariably a spy. 
Hodgson’s account of the government functionaries: ‘ There 

officers; the first, who is charged with the object of the mission, and is tv 
the speaker on the occasion, takes the first seat ; the second, who acts as 2 
of referee and witness, puts in a word at intervals, either as a reminder ¢ 

the third is almost as important a person as the chief emissary, being ' 
government spy, whose duty it is to take notes, and even write stall 
prefers it, every word spoken on either side ; he has a book for this purpose,“ 
if he disapproves of anything the chief officer has said, 
his inkstand and pen, and scribbles it down. Therefore the mone 
fear lest he should commit himself, for every word thus written down is © 
into a government book, called the ‘ Day Book,’ and forwarded to Yedo.” + q 
author adds, “ This Government spy is not a spy in one sense of the wor . 
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is a very honourable position. There are spies everywhere, in every £0’ rn ya 
establishment, in every office, in every tavern, and I believe in every house; “” © 
this may account for their quiet and silent behaviour, for each is afraid, pe": 






that the other may denounce his liberal opinions.” 
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